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QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED. 


HO are to educate the millions of chil- 
\ dren and youth in the Mississippi 
valley? 

Where are the teachers who must mould 
the character of the next generation ? 

These are questions to be asked, and answer- 
ed, too. 

A little delay, and they are out of reach. 
Satan has his missionaries busy. Time is 
carrying them up to manhood and womanhood 
more rapidly now than we can pursue them, 
and long before the present generation can be 
reached by the gospel, thousands will have 
passed from youth to manhood, and thousands 
more from time to eternity. 

Shall Christians appeal to ministers? There 
are not enough ministers to supply the need. 
Shall we send to the East, saying, ‘Come 
over, and help us?” 

They of the east tell us, our field, too, is 
ready for the harvest, and we have not labor- 
ers enough. 

Shall we cry to God, beseeching him to 
help us, and stretch out his almighty arm for 
our relief? He says,— 


“First, do yourselves your best, 
Then trust to God the rest.” 


Ah! there is the answer. We are nottogo 
down to Egypt for help, but, like Nehemiab, 
‘- Every man build up the wall over against his 
own door.” 

We are to do the work ourselves. 

How can the Christian pray, “Thy king- 
com come,” who does nothing to bring it 
about? 

How many Christians are there who would 
be astonished if God’s kingdom should come, 
who are not ready; who look for that blessed 
day to come some thousand years hence, and 
fee] that they are not called upon for any 
special effort ? 

For aught that we know, “the day of the 
Lord is at hand;” and wo to those found 
asleep when the bridegroora comes. There 
will be found to be more than thirty two 
millions of people in our land, and not far 
from two millions in this State, when our 
census returns are complete. 

Let the Christian notice how many chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age there arein the 
United States, and then ask God what is his 
duty to this vast multitude ? 

There may have been times when some ex- 
cuses might have been offered—though we 
don’t know when—but now there is none who 
ean offer God a substitute—a proxy. Each 
must do his own appropriate work, and do it 
“while the day lasts.” 

The sign-boards of Providence are so plain 
that he that runneth may read. 

Nations are dying in a Gay, as wellas being 
born in a day; and God is saying to us, 
“Watch as well as pray.” 

How are these vast numbers to be reached ? 


By presenting Bible truth at home, in the | 


Sabbath-school, by the wayside—everywhere. 

The Sabbath-school was never designed to 
supplant family instruction, nor to be a sub- 
stitute for the preaching of the gospel, but as 
an aid to both, and the oniy way of reaching 
vast numbers who never hear of God—unless 
profanely—at home, and who never hear the 
preacher. 

Our duty is to carry the gospel to them, 
beginning first, like charity, at home; and 
then, like charity, going abroad. 

Let our souls realize that for these Christ 
died. It was for these little ones he said, 
“Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ Let Christians be fully possessed 
of this overflowing fullness of love to Christ 
and the souls of the childven, and they will 
not ask, How little can we do and be saved ? 
but “ Lord what wilt thou have me to do?” 

Here is a platform broad enough and strong 
enough to hold all Christian churches. 
What co-operative system so comprehensive 
as the Union Sabbath-school? Differences 
forgotten, the Bible the subject, and the little 
children, with immortel souls susceptible of 
lasting impressions, the objects of our care. 

Go where we please, the children are wil- 
ling to learn, and yet how few to teach them! 

We appeal to all who love the Saviour to 
inquire of him whether they are in the way of 
duty in this matter. If there is destitution in 
your vicinity, let not avother week puss until 
you have done what you can to supply the 
need. If you cannot reach them yourself 
then provide a substitute. 

Not Christians alone are interested in the 
edocation of the youth, Patriotism demands 
that all who love their country provide reli- 
gious instruction for the masses of youth fast 
hastening to destruction. 

Fellow Christians, are you seeking happi- 
ness? Bestow your care and attentions upon 
the “little oues,” and “inasmuch as ye did it 


unto these ye did it unto me,” says the 
Saviour. 


Let us make every neighborhood to echo, 
“T’m glad I’m in this army.” 


Let us fill the hearts of the children with 
love for Jesus, and their lips with praise, and 
the world will be the better for our having 
lived in it. Don’t wait for the missionary ; 
become yourself one; reach all you can; and 
wher we come to die our joy will be full. 

Jacksonville, Ill. ZBTA. 
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A SUNDAY IN NEW YORK. 


OW many subjects for thought one may 
H find in a single day, if the mind is 
awake to observe all that passes, even in the 
quiet tenor of the most obscure. 

Nine o’clock found me on my way to & 
Sabbath-school, where I expected in the ab- 
sence of so many from the city to find some- 
thing to do. There were seventeen teachers 
absent. Could not a few at least of these 
have found substitutes among their ac- 
quaintance to take charge of their classes ? 
At the closegof the exercises one ef those 
present, who is also a missionary to the sea- 
men, arose and stated, that years ago he had 
& boy in his class, whom, however, he could 
not induce to remain long in the Sunday- 
school, as he had no favorable influences at 
home, and that he felt at the time all his own 
effurts had been fruitless. A short time 
since this boy, now a young man, was as- 
sisting to load a piece of ordnance. The 
cannon went off prematurely, and mangied 
his face so severely with the powder, that he 
was carried to the hospital, where he is not 
only irrecoverably blind, but in danger of 
losing his life also. ; 

Now alone in his cot—sightless, suffering, 
the judgment and eternity just at hand, the 
instruction he had received in the Sabbath- 
school, (it was all the religious teachings he 
had ever enjoyed) rushed to his mind. He re- 
membered his faithful teacher and sent for him 
and begged him, with agonizing earnestness 
to pray for him. iis bitterest regret was that 
he had not remained longer in the Sabbath-school. 
“And now,” added the missionary to the 
teacher, “will you not intercede, that mercy 
may be extended te this sufferer at the last ?” 

After noon I was present in another school, 
(the first-named having but one session in 
midsummer) where I saw a class of large 
boys taught by a venerable lady, who is 
seventy-eight years of age. Nearly forty years 
ago, she commenced and bore the chief bur- 
den of a Sabbath-school in her husband’s 
large country charge, and now, instead of 
feeling her age to be an excuse, when com- 
| pelled by sickness to be absent, her greatest 
grief is, that she cannot go to her beloved 
employment. Her class sent in a petition to 
the Fulton street prayer-meeting, signed by 
them all, that prayers should be offered for 
their conversion. At the conclusion of. this 
school, the husband of this lady, a clergy- 
man of nearly ninety years, arose and made 
a most solemn and affectionate appeal to the 
children, to seek the Saviour now, and not 
delay a single day, enforcing it with a stri- 
king illustration of the danger of procrasti- 
nation, drawn from an incident in his early 
ministry. 

From thence, a few blocks higher, was held 
the inaugural service in the new tent, over 
which floated a banner inscribed “Good 
news to men.” This is pitched in an open 
area, corner of Fifty-seventh street and 
Broadway. The enclosure was well-filled, 
and the people orderly and attentive. A 
pleasant breeze swept through the tent sway- 
ing the canvas, and the hymns swelled 
sweetly upwards with the sky for a sounding- 
board. The larger proportion of the audience 
were males, and full one-half evidently those 
who never enter any regular place of wor- 
ship. The Rev. Dr. Williams, President of 
the Methodist College in Missouri, gave an 
earnest and impressive address from these 
words, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” 

This finished, the meeting was continued 
for prayer and remarks on the Union Plan. 
All remained nearly another hour. If one 
half of our citizens never go into any church, 
| shall we not bid God speed to any effort to 

carry the gospel to them? Their day will 
| soon be over—ours is passing as rapidly. 
| Shall we not be more active, more faithful? 
Spero. 
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Our Sunday-School Libraries, 


| fT] HERE is a great deal said in these days of 
| ‘| progress about Sunday-school instruction 
and Sunday-school teachers, and Sunday- 
school bcoks—but is there enough caution in 
regard to the selection of the latter? In some 
of our schools the superintendents and libra- 
rian are expectedto select the books for the 
children. Now, in some cases they might be 
excellent judges, for in a few of our best 
schools a father and mother are the superin- 
tendents. Butin other cases it might be ex- 
actly the reverse. For example: an elderly 
man may hold the office. He may be a man 
of reading and Bible knowledge, but still 
know nothing of children’s literature, and be 
as unable to select suitable books for the 
| young as a New York belle would be to pur- 
| chase a library for farmers and mechanics. 
On the other hand, a young man may be 
superintendent, and he may be avery good 
| one, and a useful, intelligent man; still, not 
| being conversant with children, not being in 
| the habit of reading their books, he would 
| not be a snitable person to select reading for 
them. The parents of the children, and those 
teachers who are the most intimate with their 
| scholars, who seem to come down to them 
| with ease, are the best judges of books which 
; Will instruct, improve and interest them, 
Mothers who are teachers, and our female 
| teachers who love children, even if they are 
| not their own, are, it is thought by many, 
! (from their familiar intercourse with chil- 
| dren,) better qualified to know their wants 
; and tastes than their fathers and the male 
| teachers in the school. 
| Yet, there are some parents, and it is a sad 
| truth there are some professedly Christian pa- 
| rents, who seem to feel no interest in what 
their children read; if they go to Sunday- 
| school, and when that is over, keep out of 
their way, they do not inquire whether they 
| are reading the Bible or Robinson Crusoe! 
; But such parents we do not find teaching in the 
| Sunday-school, and the mothera who do teach 
| are sometimes pained to see the books which 
| their children bring home. Now, we would 
| not exclude stories from our libraries; they 
! are often the best means of conveying reli- 
| gious truth. The Bible abounds in illusira- 
| tions and narrative—but there is always some 
| gem of truth hidden beneath, which shines 
| the brighter when it is revealed. But with 
many of oar books the truths seem to be lost 
| 10 the story; and when a religious book be- 
} Comes & romance it is worse than useless, | 
There are many books snitable and usefal for 
week-day readiog, which are not suiteble for 
the Sabbath, and our Sunday-school books 


| 
} 
| 
| 





ago I saw “The Aimwell Stories” in a 
Sunday-school library. Now, I like those 
books very much in their right place, and 
should like to lend them to every boy aud 
girl I know for week-day reading. They are 
instructive, amusing and moral. hey 
abound in puzzles, enigmas, and funny pic- 
tures. But I would as soon think of giving a 
child “‘The Boy’s Book of Sports” for Sun- 
day reading. Still, when a child brings 
home such a book, and says, ‘‘ Why, mother, 
it is a Sunday-school book!” What has the 
mother to say? This evil should be reme- 
died! Will some person of experience sug- 
gest a plan for improvement in this respect? 
I have thought of a yearly committee being 
appointed, to consist of a father and mother, 
a young lady and gentleman, to select the 
books, all of them being teachers or officers 
in the school. They could consult with one 
another, and while the parents chose princi- 
pally the children’s books, the young people 
could select them for the Bible-classes. Per- 
haps some better plan will be proposed. 
Please reply through the Sunday-School Times. 
Mouriev. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 
“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 


thee.”—Pealm 55., 22. 


Though earthly joys may perish, 
And earthly wealth decay, 
Though sweetest friendships vanish, 
Though loved ones pass away— 
God, my Redeemer, liveth, 
And from his throne of light 
Peace to my soul he giveth, 
Which cheers the darkest night. 


Though all be dark around me, 
Though sorrow dim my eye, 
Though hosts of foes surround me, 
God, my own God, is nigh: 
His powerful arm upholds me 
When fainting and distressed ; 
His loving arms enfold me 
And give me strength and rest. 


In darkest tribulation 
When hope has almost fled, 
In time of sore temptation, 
When earthly help is dead ; 
When fondest friends desert me, 
Nor aid nor comfort lend, 
My faithful God is near me, 
An ever-present friend. 


Oh! God, I'll ever praise thee 
For all thy goodness past, 
And evermore I'll trust thee 
While life itself shall last; 
On thee I’ll cast my burden, 
On thee I'll lay my care, 
And praise thy boundless goodness, 
That thou hast heard my prayer. 
Charleston, S. C. 


A. T. 
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RIGHT SHALL CONQUER. 


N this world we are often discouraged. 
] Everything looks gloomy. The plans 
which we have formed with care, topple over 
and fail. Circumstances weave a web around 
us from which we cannot move. We exclaim 
with one of old, “ He hath hedged me about, 
that I cannot get out.” 

At such times we are prone to act by the 
law of expediency. Instead of thinking “is 
this right?” we say in our frailty, “ will this 
look well in the eyes of our neighbor?” 
Forgetful that God looketh on the heart, and 
not on the outward appearance, we take 
that course of action which will bring no 
honor in the sight of men; at the beginning 
this may seem the easier path. The first 
treads upon flowers. Flattery sings her 
illusive songs, temptation spreads gilded 
nets in the way, but we see themnot. By- 
and-by, the way grows thorny; clouds, dark 
and ominous, gather around. Whatever of 
hope brightened, is now darkened in the 
gathering gloom. The fair superstructure 
that was reared upon a frail foundation, is 
swept away bya single wind of divine jus- 
tice. Right always bears away the palm of 
victory at last; unseen hands help along the 
chariot of truth; angelic wings rustle around 
it. God himself helps the right, and they 
who struggle to maintain it, have the Saviour 
for their captain. Though the heart may 
sometimes quiver, and the light of faith 
flicker, yet triumph awaits those who are 
true to the last. 

Alike may the lofty and the lowly remem- 
ber this, and take comfort. The little child 
needs to think of it, when restraints seem 
unreasonable, and duties beeome irksome. 
The rich in his palace halls, the poor beneath 
his humble roof, may recal it in seasons of 
perplexity. Prosperity sometimes makes us 
selfish and unthoughtful. Adversity some- 
times drives us to skepticism and reckless- 
ness. But if only we cleave to the right, 
through varying scenes, the right will 
conquer. 

No motto on earth is a better one for 
heroes. It was a firm belief in this which 
drew from Luther his noble replies, at the 
Diet of Worms. It was the recollection of 
this which cheered glorious John Bunyan, 
in the long hours of his confinement in Bed- 
ford jail. It was this which kept and keeps 
many an earnest worker on the fields of 
missionary labor. Through every discou- 
ragement, they have thought of the captain's 
eye gazing on them, of the Saviour’s heart 
enfolding them, of the arms everlasting await- 
ing them. They have known that only the 
“ right shall conquer.” 

Many a life that passes away in quiet ob- 
scurity, is sublime with this grand faith. 
The mother, weary with manifold cares, as 
she gathers her lambs around her at night- 
fall, the father coming from labor, with weary 
foot and aching brow, the little child rock- 
ing the cradle for a neighbor, that she may 
earn her missionary money for the Sunday- 
school treasury. All these know, though 
perhaps their lips never uttered it, that 
right shall conquer. 

Some lives are like comets; very brilliant 
for awhile, and leaving a long track of 
splendor wherever they are. Others shine 
with steady lustre, like the silvery fixed stars, 
still others flicker like the rushlight upon 
the cottage hearth. All these lives are use- 
ful, each in its own aegree, giving glory to 
God. Whenever their illuminating power 
does battle with surroundiug darkness, they 
are witnesses that only the right shall bear 
away the crown. M. E. M. 

Brooklyn, May 8th, 1860. 





Our spiritual extraction from God is pre- 
tended, unless we do things worthy of so illus- 


trions a birth, and becoming the honor of go 
great a Father. 








| should be Sunday books. Not many weeks 


Convictions are the first rude draught of 
the divine image on our spirits, 
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PRAYER ANSWERED. 


MONG the many youthful ones conversed 

inoneofour female seminaries, a few years 
since, was Anna C——. With an engaging 
personal appearance, a lively disposition, 
quick perceptions and good intellectual pow- 
ers, she soon became a general favorite with 
both pupils and teachers. 

Soon the Spirit of God was felt by many 
youthful hearts, bidding them seek the Sa- 
viour. But Anna C ——held herself aloof from 
all these influences, and steadily repelled all 
efforts to bring the subject home to her per- 
sonal attention. When one of her teachers 
asked her if she did not intend some time to 
become a Christian, she replied: “ Oh, yes, in 
God’s time, but I must wait till then.” 

She was always ready with an answer in 
Bible recitations, and seemed to have a good 
understanding of the Scriptures ard of the 
way of salvation. On inquiry, it was found 
she had been trained by a devoted Christian 
mother, whoa few years previous had gone 
home to glory. 

One after another of her young companions 
yielded their hearts to the Saviour, but Anna 
still chose for Aer associates the gay and 
thoughtless. Thus week after week, and 
month after month passed on, leaving her ap- 
parently unmoved. 

A few weeks before the close of the second 
term, after the deep interest had in a great 
measure abated, as a few of those young and 
ardent disciples of Jesus met for prayer with 
one of their teachers, their attention was es- 
pecially directed to the state of the impeni- 
tent around them. It was then proposed that 
special united prayer be offered for some par- 
ticular individual, as the promise was, if 
even-two were “agreed in asking anything,” 
itshould bedone. One of that little band at 
once suggested that it should be Anna C——. 
Then they covenanted to make her a sub- 
ject of prayer, when together they bowed at 
the mercy seat, and when each entered her 
closet and “in secret’ prayed to her “Father 
in heaven.” 

The term closed, leaving Anna the same 
careless, impenitent one she had ever been. 
The youthful band were scattered to their 
various homes, but still, morning and eve- 
ing, the same petition went up from earnest 
hearts, for one for whom a mother’s prayers 
had long been registered in heaven. 

The few week®& of vacation sped rapidly 
away. With bodies refreshed and minds in- 
vigorated for study, they gathered at the com- 
mencement of the summer term. Anna was 
warmly greeted by all her companions, with 
some of whom she seemed almost an idol. 
Anxious hearts, too, gathered around her, 
who longed to know whether vacation had 
banished every serious thought, which they 
felt must sometimes press upon her in their 
“ Seminary home.” 

Many times had Anna been invited to join 
their little circles, where teacher and pupils 
often bowed together in prayer, but very sel- 
dom had she been found among them. Now, 
at the very first meeting of the term, her 
place was filled. Whatcould itmean? Was 
God about to answer prayer? Anna still 
maintained the same reserve as ever, but 
again and again was youthful faith strength- 
ened, by finding her in the praying circle. At 
length, one evening, as one by one the little 
group came to bid their teacher “good- 
night,” when most of them had left the room, 
Anna, running up, threw herarms around that 
one who had so often attempted to lead her 
to the Saviour, and burst into tears. The 
few remaining quietly withdrew, and left them 
alone. 

“What is the matter, Anna?” said her 
teacher, as the door closed. 

“OQ, Miss L—— I am such a sinner.” 

What language can describe the feelings of 
that teacher's heart! The proud will was 
subdued. God had heard and answered 
prayer. With a fearful sense of her respon- 
sibility, she attempted to point the trembling, 
anxious sinner to “the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world.” 

“ What shall I do?’ exclaimed Anna. “I 
am willing to do anything if I may but find 
peace.” 

“Let us kneel down together,” said Miss L., 
and I will lead in prayer, and will you follow 
me, Anna ?” 

“T will try,” replied the weeping girl. 

And there together they besought a throne 
of grace for pardon and peace, and the blessing 
came. 

As they rose from their knees, Miss L. said 
to her pupil, “ Are you ready to go to your 
room, and tell Hattie, your room-mate, freely 
and fully, all your hopes and desires ?” 

“Yes, Miss L., I can and will do it, though 
I fear she will laugh at me.” 

From that hour, like Saul of Tarsus, the 
language of her heart seemed to be, “Lord, 
what wilt thou have meto do?” And as fast 
as duty was spread out before her, she did it, 
never stopping to ask, “how can I doit?” It 
was enough for her that her Saviour required 
it. Calmly, steadily, she moved on, amid the 
sneers and ridicule of some who had been her 
chosen friends, constraining them to say, 
“There is a reality in such religion as Anna 
C—— has.” 

It was ascertained afterward that when she 
went home, instead of having her attention 
drawn away from “the great subject,” as many 
of her school friends feared would be the case, 
she found a revival of religion in progress. 
Many of her home associates had given them- 
selves to the Saviour, and gladly would they 
have led Anna to him then, but as she had 
done at school, so at home, she repelled ali 
such efforts. 

But as she returned onee more to en 
with her companions in literary pursuits, she 
felt constrained to throw herself into the 
company of the godly. The Spirit of God, in 
melting, subduing power, was granted her, in 
answer to the united prayer of those youtbful 
ones, and thus were they encouraged to laber 
more diligently in their Master's ~—_* 

Oo. 
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The Four Travelers, 


NE evening when the rain was beating 

and the wind was blowing, four travel- 
ers found themselves obliged to seek shelter 
in alittle roadside inn. They had not been 
journeying together, but in various directions, 
and bad never met until their encounter in 
the little parlor where they had come to es- 
cape the storm. 

There is never anything particularly attrac- 
tive about a country inn, and people seldom 
find anything very pleasant to de there. This 
was the case with our travelers now. But 
they happened to be rather good- tempered 
men, and so concluded to make the best of it, 
and be agreeable together. 

After supper, they drew up their chairs 
round the fire, feeling wonderfully contented 
and happy, considering how they had been 
stopped by the storm. 

The wind bowled and whistled round the 
house, and the rain poured down upon the 











roof as if it meant to drive through. 
travelers were snug and comfortable by their 
fire, and only pitied the poor folks on the 
road, who were exposed to the weather. 

The four grew pretty well acquainted, and 
talked there till nearly midnight. At last 
they rose to light their chamber-candles and 
my 2 Then an te wy ie all the even- 
ing, had sat unnoti n his chimney corner, 
spoke, and said, 

“Gentlemen, before you go, may I say a 
word ?” 

The travelers, of course, would not slight 
the wish of such an old man, so they waited 
to hear him, 

“My friends,” he said, “all this evening | 
have been listening to your talk, and have 
pleased myself with trying to find out from 
your conversation the calling of each one of 
you, or rather what it is which interests each 
of you most. I think now I can tell pretty 
nearly,” 

Then the old man began and went through 
with the four, and, true enough, was not 
taken in one of his guesses, Guesses I should 
scarcely call them, however; for, without in- 
tending to do so, the travelers had given him 
a good deal of information about themselves. 
The keen old man had only made the most of 
his opportunities. 

After talking a while he said, ‘ You are all 
young, and I am very aged. Let an old man 
tell you one thing. It is not new; it has stood 
recorded these eighteen hundred years, ‘Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.’ 

“We are told to ‘let our conversation be as 
becometh the gospel ot Christ.’ Now, I can- 
not say that I have this evening heard from 
any of you that which is against this gospel ; 
but there has been nothing in your conversa- 
tion which would lead me to think that, with 
all your journeyings, you ever consider your- 
selves as travelers to a better country.” 

He added: “It would have been hard for 
you to avoid saying a word to each other this 
evening about your journeys, which this 
storm interrupted. Indeed; it would have 
seemed strange had you failed to mention 
those matters so much in your thoughts. 
Shall we eagerly speak of these earthly things 
and be silent about that land to which we are 
all hastening? Your pardon, good sirs, for 
my plain eecetine, But I’m an old man, and 
you'll not be vexed.” 

Vexed the travelers were not; and though, 
when the sun returned in his brightness next 
morning, the four wenton their various ways, 
that old man’s words were not forgotten. 

Let us, too, remember that “we are jour- 





neying.” Lyxn. 
For the Sunday-8choo! Times. 
Something not to be Overlooked. 


T is recorded of the primitive church, that 
they “ were of one heart and of one soul; 
neither said any of them that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his own; but 
they had all things common.” 

Although the doctrine of the community of 
goods is now repudiated, the sentiment which 
gave rise to the practice is still, and ever will 
be, as binding upon the church as it was upon 
the first disciples. Every one who has learn- 
ed of Jesus Christ, feels that the things which 
he possesses are not his own, and will glori 
his Redeemer by a a, use of the weal 
with which he has been entrusted. This is 
an axiom in Christian morals. The Scrip- 
tures everywhere teach it; the examples of 
holy men of old illustrate it. There cannot 
be a covetous Christian. A good man may be 
overtaken in a fault, but he can never be sur- 
prised into covetousness; it is a cultivated 
sin, the fruit of an unregenerate heart. Oo- 
vetousness is idolatry. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that 
there are degrees of liberality among good 
men. This diversity arises, in most cases, 
from a defective religious education. The in- 
dividual who has been early taught to con- 
tribute of his substance to relieve the necessi- 
ties of others, will, if he should ever become 
a Christian, be a “good steward of the mani- 
fold grace of God;” and while the love of 
Christ constrains him, his early habits will 
smooth the way for the liberal distribution of 
the wealth with which he has been entrusted. 
But “ how hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdom of heaven?” We 
rarely find liberality among those that bave 
lived the best of their days in acquiring 
wealth, even if they should afterward make a 
profession of religion; while among the no- 
blest benefactors of the age will be found 
many who became teachers while young, or 
were taught in the Sunday-sehool. 

The advantages of Sunday-schools have 
frequently been shown by a reference to the 
number of missionaries and pastors who have 
been converted through their instrumentality; 
while their beneficent effect upon the commu- 
nity by preparing them for the liberal distri- 
bution of their wealth, has been overlooked. 

Is it not asubject worthy of inquiry, ‘How 
much are we indebted to the Sunday-school 
for the enlarged liberality of the present 
age?” Aw Oup Tracuer. 

For the Sunday-School Times. 


Our Infant Sabbath-School. 


HAVE charge of the infant department of 

our Sunday-school. We have one hundred 
and thirty on our register, whose ages range 
from four to nine years. We have had over 
one hundred in attendance, though our ave- 
rage is less than one hundred. We meet in 
the room usually occupied by the church for 
prayer-meetings. The children occupy the 
front seats at the opening of the school, and 
the exercises commence by singing, reading 
a few plain verses from the Bible, (some- 
times the school repeating them after the 
reader,) and prayer, followed by remarks, or 
singing, the whole to occupy fifteen minutes. 
The scholars then go to their classes, and their 
lessons are recited, and books exchanged. 
These exercises are intended to oecupy thirt 
minates, during which time papers or cards 
are circulated, and the school numbered. 
The scholars then return to the front seats 
and spend fifteen minutes insinging. I think 
this variety of exercises is calculated to in- 
terest them; and I have yet to see the first 
child sleeping in the school, even in this 
warm weather. The exercises are varied by 
occasionally spending the entire session in a 
variety of remarks, and singing. I seldom 
ask a person to speak or pray in the school, 
unless I am well satisfied that he can adapt 
himself to the occasion. I think large words 
entirely out ef place in an infant department, 
if not in a school of larger scholars. Home 
truths made simple, and an occasional touch 
upon their own daily experience, will surely 
interest them, while different course may 
weary and really injure them ; and a cheerful, 
happy countenance, and tone and manner, is 
an indispensable requisite. The leading 
traths of the Bible should be brought before 
them often, in a kind bat earnest manner. 
Little good will be accomplished unless the 





children are satisfied that we feel what we 
say. 8. L. P. 








































































rous readers some of my 
Sunday-school boy. 


my dev 


oted fauthful 
teacher, His name is still like | 
ured forth; it is held in eweet . 
ce, not only by me, but with great 


tion by the few that remain 


For theSunday-Schoo! Times _ 
Recollections of  Sunday-Sehool Teacher. 


SUNDAY-SOHOOL man during 
thirty years, I would offer for 


I owe, under God, 
and ai 


taught the knowledge of the Lord; 

is he remembered by the few that m 
main who were fellow-teachers with him ta 
the town of Conway, Mass. His name 
Peter Look. More than twenty-five iced 
he went home to his glorious Svtenbtn hea- 
ven. 

How well do I remember his deep 

for the conversion of member of 
class! How well oan 1 rosail bis 


boys are seen at their usual 
healthful sports. There were 
who, though we had before enjoyed f 
sports and plays equal to any of our achool- 
mates, yet that day we preferred to : 
from the others, and, as we had never done 
before, speak to each other about the salvation 
of our souls. 


One of the three was hoping that he be 
of 


just given his heart to Christ, and he 


that we should withdraw to a 
trees at some distance from thes - 
and to the grove we went. A small 
tree, whose matted top had kept the 
from the ground, invited us under it: 
there, shut out from all the world, we 
each other of the sorrow of our hearts as sin- 
ners in the sight of and our most anx- 
ious inquiry was, what 1 Ldo to be saved? 

For years we had been intimate as school- 
fellows and neighbors, but never before had 
we conversed together about our precious 
souls, Our anxious looks were new, and each 
mind was open and unburthened tothe others; 
there was no reserve; we were at enmity with 
God; what could we do? how find mercy? 
In this our distress, prayer was ; it 
seemed our only hope of relief: Jesus 
alone that could help us. So, our 
hats about the trunk of the tree, we 


#: 
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ng 
knelt, and 
each in turn, with broken sentences, po 

out our hearts in prayer. The following day 
also found us there, and for many days 
same exercise was continued. The cold witi- 
try winds whistled through the tree top, but 
little did we heed the cold. The Spiritof God 
was Ons, leading us to Christ. Oh, what. 
mercy, mercy, 


Gbrist. Tho Lord heard out 


ree, and hoping for the 


Two of us were orphans, and each lived 
with families who called not on the name of 
the Lord. The other (A. 8:) was of a nume- 
pose oe were all in eos 

ouse & er-meeting was 
was continued Pog ws years; in that meet- 
ing with older Christians we found it good to 
meet for prayer. 

When that school session closed, pp aed 
thirty-three years ago,) our associate of the 
pious family parted from us, to study for the 
gospel ministry ; and soon after thisthe writer 
was compelled, by failing health, to leave the 
_— and come to the city, where he still 

ves, 

From the time we parted, twenty-two years 
elapsed before we met again; and then, each 
with wives and children, a goodly company, 
we met at the house of a friend, near to the 
place of our espousals to Christ; and just as 
the summer’s sun was setting, we walked 
arm in arm to the old pine tree. And was it 
indeed the same under which we knelt in 
our boyhood? Had it grown twice as large 
and twice as high as when we last knelt un- 
der it? Yes, ’tis the same, the very same. 

Little was said until we knelt, and with 
overflowing hearts and streaming eyes we 
poured out our united thanks to God, who 
had there granted us mercy—to God our pre- 
server—to him who had given to each of us a 
family like a flock; to him who had opened 
doors of usefulness to each one of us; who 
had blessed us in our basket and in our 
store; and above all, for the grace ef God 
that had continually followed us. That eve- 
ning, at the house of our friend, we met with ~ 
neighboring friends that joined us, and had a 
precious season of praycr and of praise: and 
at parting we sung, “ When shall we three 
meet again?” It is now twelve years ago, and 
we three have not met again. My friend B.P. 
and I have met, but the faithful and zealous 
pastor has not been with us. For about th’ 
years he has been preaching Christ in “~. 
rent States of the Union, and now in 
far west; and God has greatly blessed his 
ministry in the salvation of many souls. 

The other still lives on the same farm, 
(near the pine tree) and in the seme honse 
as when a boy, now their owner. For man: 
years he has invited to his house his frien 
and neighbors for weekly social prayer, and 
has shed a godly influence around him con- 
tinually, walking with bis household in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the 
Lord blameless. Would that the godly exam- 
ples of those two faithful brethren in Christ 
may ever be followed by the third one, who 
hambly hoped that he obtained mercy under 
the pine tree. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


HESE little things are of great importance 
to teachers, to parents, and also to the 

children themselves : ’ 

1st. To teachers. It is no little matter to 
take from under the care of their parents a 
number of young immortals, with the pro- 
feased object of giving them moral and reli- 
gious instruction, pr then not to attend to 
the little things that make them comfortable 
and happy. To take them, it may be, froma 
happy home, and not have accommodation for 
their convenience or com 

2nd. To Parents, especially to these who 
love and fear God, it is a matter of no small 
importance, to trust to others, in some men- 
sure, the immortal interests of their de r 
children, and their fature weal or woe in this 
life and that which is to come, 

3rd. To Children, it is of importance that 
ettention should be given to little , for 
often things that appear trifling, make for the 
everlasting happiness of those who are com- 
mitted to our charge: Itia with them the 
seed-time of life. It is from little things they 
receive impressions that will never be erased 
while thought and memory last. 





Moments sometimes make the hues in 
which years are colored. 
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‘be hard indeed to satisfy, if he found 
no satisfaction in his work. We do not sup- 
pose that our experience in this respect is 
materially different from that of most editors 
periodicals, except perhaps in the 
ut the cause of God’s little ones, which 
we advocate, is one which is specially dear to 
the hearts of God’s people, and whose advo- 
therefore is specially fitted to call forth 
‘and generous feelings. It is for this 
reason, we suppose, that so many of our sub- 
seribers—men and women of whom person- 
ally we know nothing, and who know nothing 
personally of us—warm to our little weekly 
heet with terms of affectionate endearment, 
‘as though it were a personal friend, a brother, 
@ guest in the household. There is at this 
‘time lying on our table a letter of this kind, 
containing » remittance from a subscriber 
who is an entire stranger, living in a remote 
part of Illinois. 

'“T do so love,” says the writer, “the weekly 
visits of the +ear ‘Times.’ 1 feel as if I 
Gai ta ambos I send you the 
money to renew my subscription. I shall be 
@ life subscriber, unleas the time comes that I 
ra @ dollar in the world. Oh, how my 

t with love for this precious Sab- 

cause, I forget all else when 
engaged in it. No difficulty seems too great 
to be overcome, where a Sunday-school needs 
to be planted. I wish to give my whole life, 
time, property and talents, to this blessed 
‘cause. The lines herewith enclosed, if they 
have no poetical merit, are at least the true 
ences lin Aart May the Lord 
| and prosper the American Sunday- 
Union, It is my most earnest daily 
prayer.” 

The lines to which our correspondent refers 

are the following: 


For the Sunday-School Times, 
MY CLASS. 
When Sabbath’s hallowed morn I greet, 
‘What makes its sacred hours so sweet? 
‘The hope that I this day shall meet 
My class. 


‘When to the closet I repair, 

To tell my wants to Jesus there, 

‘What is the burden of my prayer? 
My class. 


‘Whose wayward footsteps give me pain? 
O’er whom, still bound in Satan’s chain, 
Seem I to weep and pray in vain? 

My class. 


May he who once for sinners died, 

Who doth the ravens’ food provide, 

Be pleased in life and death to guide 
My class. 


Whon, from life’s troubled scenes at rest, 

Safely I lean on Jesus’ breast, 

0, may I meet among the blest 

My class. 
M. J.C. 

Good Breeding and Christian Courtesy. 

ANY persons have an objection to the 

term good breeding, as though it invol- 

ved hollow-heartedness, or was but another 
mame for pride and haughtiness. If these 
evils were found only in connection with this 
term, or most often in this connection, we 
might suppose that good breeding was re- 
sponsible for them, and we should be fully 
justified in our dislike to it. But wherever 
we go we shall find these disagreeable quali- 
ties, and not less often with the ill-bred, than 
with those who make pretension to good 
breeding; and probably the objection arises 
from the fact that, with the latter, they are so 
guarded and concealed that they are less open 
to attack, and so the accusation is made 
against good breeding itself. 

Laying aside all prejudice, it is impossible, 
when we meet with the quality under con- 
sideration, not to admire it, or even to feel an 
esteem for it; and that which has a tendency 
‘to excite such feelings is certainly worthy of 
thought and cultivation. 

The difference between an ill-bred man and 
ne who is really well-bred, is the same as 
that between rudeness and gentleness. When 
‘we come into contact with the former we find 
‘it necessary to be all the time on our guard 
Jest some cause of offence be given or received, 
‘and we have reason to fear that we shall find 
something in his actions, or his words, to 
wound our senses, or our sensibilities, if we 
have any. But with the latter we can be at 
our ease, and trust toa nice, and well-exer- 
cised sense of propriety, which avoids every- 
thing unseemly and disagreeable. One who 
‘has been trained from his youth, (and thia is 

the definition of good breeding,) to respect the 
rights and the feelings of others, comes to 
have a quick sense of perception as to what 
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more likely to be an agreeable com- 
who makes it his boast al- 
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pleasant word, 

and, as eed 
5 ae Sk a Ban 
them, he is sure not only to disarm prejudice, 
but to win hia way to all hearts. This must, 
. be true politeness, for the counterfeit 
is not detected and despised, but resent- 
ed as an 
There is, every day, opportunity to observe 
courtesy has in smooth- 
rities of life. We have but 

in manner between 
two men who successively enter any room, 
public or private, where the circle is not too 


‘| large to feel their influence. The one thought- 


less and careless, or silent and repulsive, 
brings embarrassment with him, The other 
watchful and obliging, easy and genial, brings 
® surprising warmth, sets every tongue in mo- 
tion, and banishes reserve and distrast. It 
requires no penetration to discover which of 
the two is most agreeable, or whose opinions 
have most influence. 

These remarks are as applicable to the life 
of a Christian, as to that of the man of the 
world, If the one finds it to his advantage 
to make himself agreeable, why should not 
the other? and why should he not think it 
his duty to do so? And more than this, when 
we search for the springs of politeness we 
find them identical with the teachings of 
Obristianity. One cannot be truly and at all 
times polite without having some of the spirit 
of Christianity, and one whose actions are 
moved by its spirit, cannot fail always to be 
so at heart; and if he sometimes fails to ren- 
der himself agreeable, it will only be because 
of some untoward circumstance out of him- 
self, or from the want of that tact and ease 
which long practice gives. True politeness 
is founded on kindness; “It vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil,” and in honor pre- 
ferreth another. 

We should always bear in mind the injunc- 
tion, “ Be courteous,” which commends itself 
not only for its Christian spirit, but because 
it opens the door of entrance to every heart. 
Christian courtesy is the highest style of po- 
liteness, as “a Christian is the highest style 
of man.” 

a ee 
Only the Burning of a Jew. 
R, COGAN, a somewhat distinguished 
author of the last century, relates the 
following anecdote. When abroad, he was 
walking with a young Portuguese lady, and 
at a distance saw a fire around which a crowd 
was gathered. He was disposed to see what 
was going on there, but his companion in- 
sisted on continuing their walk in another 
direction, saying: “O,I suppose it is only the 
burning of a Jew.” 
This remark, so shocking to us, was uttered 
by one who the doctor said was not wanting 
in humanity. He affirms that she was pos- 
sessed of more than ordinary tenderness and 
benevolence. 
The incident reminds us that we ought to 
thank God that we are possessed of enlight- 
ened consciences. The poor girl had been 
taught that it was right to put Jews and here- 
tics to death—that no sympathy was due to 
them. We enjoy a clearer light. No such 
misapprehensions in regard to duty can have 
a place in our minds. To what is this great 
difference owing? 
Not to our own efforts, but to the circum- 
stances in which, by the providence of God, 
we have been placed. Had we beea born in 
Portugal, our minds would have been blinded 
and our hearts hardened, as in the case of 
the poor girl mentioned above. Let us thank 
God that a clearer light has shined into our 
minds. 

While we could not thus turn away with 
indifference from a scene of murder, perpe- 
trated in the name of religion, do we not 
sometimes turn aside with indifference from 
objects which ought to awaken our warmest 
sympathy? Yonder is a poor child, an orpban, 
in rags and wretchedness: do we not some- 
times pass it by on the other side? Do we 
not by our actions say, “it is only a pauper?” 

But it may be said by some one, “I cannot 
help every object of pity that I behold: I 
cannot take care of every poor child I meet 
with.” That is true: but we should so feel 
and act with respect to objects of distress 
that the Master may say of us as he did of 
one of old, “She hath done what she could.” 

We may spend a great deal of time in 
works of benevolence—in labors to make the 
wretched happy. We shall by so doing lose 
nothing either in this world or the world to 
come. No one on his death-bed ever re- 
gretted that he had spent so large a portion of 
time in caring for the poor and the ignorant, 
the orphan and outcast. 

Jurverson Cortecs.—Commescement took 
place August 1. Discourse before the Reli- 
gious Societies by Rev. M. A. Hoge, of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio—before the Literary Societies by 
Rev. Dr. Edwards, of Philadelphia. Number 
of the graduating class, 48. The degree of 
D.D. was conferred on Rev. John Paton, of 
Philadelphia; Rev. President Mr. Murdy, of 
Shelby College, Ky., and on Rev. Wm. M. 
Paxton, of Pittsburg. 





Daata or Dr, Neitt.—The Rev. William 
Neill, D.D., died at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, on the 8th of August, at the advanced 
age of eighty-one years. He was a man of 
great eminence in the Presbyterian church, 
though he has for many years past withdrawn 
from public activity in the affairs of the 
church. We will give a more extended notice 
of his career hereafter. 

Forever with tHe Lorp.—“A few more 
trials—a few more tears—a few more days of 
darkness, and we shall be forever with the 
Lord.” Thus wrote one about two weeks 
before he entered into rest. His life was 
such that there can be no doubt but that he 
desired to be forever with the Lord, and that 
his desire is being gratified. 

Reader, do you desire to be forever with 
the Lord? Could you enjoy his society? 
Could you bear to have his eye resting upon 
you? Why then are you so far away from 


If you are content to live so far from God 
here, will you delight to be forever with him 





is fitting, in his intercourse with men, and he 


hereafter? 


: rests exceed in importance, and in their bearing 


him now? You do not needlessly keep away | 
from the friend whose society you desire? | 


Sunpar-Scnoot Czresration.—The city of 
Binghamton, in New York State, is the centre 


of. many quite important interests for the 
Southerndier of counties. None of those inte- 


upon the future, that of the Sabbath-school—a 
do | fact that seems to be duly appreciated by the 
lovers of youth in Broome county. The Stand- 
ard comes to us with a glowing account of a 
Sunday-school celebration, held on the 2d of 
August, under the auspices of the Teachers’ 
Association of the county. A large and de- 
lighted concourse of children and friends was 
present, and the day was most pleasantly 
and profitably spent in a grove near the city. 
An address of welcome was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Andrews, of Binghamton, and seve- 
ral others followed in timely remarks. May 
the cause abundantly prosper in Broome 
county, and a generation grow up there as 
seed to serve the Lord. 

Tux Rey. Dr. Tyng states, that in thethirty- 
one years he has been a city pastor, and per- 
sonally connected with large Sabbath-schools, 
he has received over 306 youths of both sexes 
to the Lord’s table directly from the Sabbath - 
schools, and he has no doubt that 200 more 
united with his church as a result of the 
influence of previous Sunday-school instrac- 
tion. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Epxrata Mocnrain Sprines, 
Lancaster County, Pa., Aug. 10, 1860. 


wu so many Philadelphians are going 
to the ends of the earth in quest of 
novelty, I thought it might not be amiss to 
try the experiment of finding something cu- 
rious nearer home. So, I thought I would 
come up to this quaint old place, and I 
have been amply repaid. I propose in this 
letter to give some of the fruits of a single 
day’s travel near home. 

Ephrata is a place of historical interest, 
especially as the scene of the experiment of 
a Protestant Convent. Let me explain. 

In the year 1708, a religious Society was 
formed in Germany, by eight persons, male 
and female, who entered into a covenant to 
unite in examining the New Testament, and 
in instituting among themselves a mode of 
life as nearly as possible in literal accord- 
ance with the result of their investigations. 
The society thus formed is commonly known 
as the Dunkers, or Tunkers, from the German 
tunken, ‘“‘to dip,” they being immersionists. 
The name, however, by which they called 
themselves was Brethren. Their doctrines 
spread, and several societies were formed in 
Germany and Holland. Persecution arising, 
however, they emigrated to America, and 
since 1729, they have had no societies except 
in this country. They have now about 8,000 
members and 52 churches, scattered over most 
parts of the Union, though existing chiefly 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio 
and Indiana. 

The people who founded the village of 
Epbrata, were a branch of the original Dunk- 
ers. They are called the Seventh Day Dunk- 
ers. Conrad Beissel, a member of the Dunker 
society, at Mill Creek, Lancaster county, Pa., 
published a tract in 1725, to prove that the 
Seventh day of the week, and not the First 
day, should be observed by Christians, as it 
was by the Jews. As this tract created some 
disturbance among the Brethren, Beissel re- 
tired to a secret hermitage on the banks of 
the Cocalico. Several of the Brethren, how- 
ever, who agreed with the doctrines of the 
tract, found out the place of his retirement, 
and followed him, and there they founded a 
little society of their own. This was in 
1728. In the course of four or five years, 
they grew into a regular monastic society, 
the various buildings erected by them to 
carry out their views, constituting quite a 
little village, which they called Ephrata. 
They adop habit, that of the 
capuchins, or white ities, and all who en- 
tered the cloisters, ass tic names. 
All the members of the society, however, 
did not enter the cloisters, nor was celibacy 
required. Only this mode of life was recom- 
mended to such members of the society as 
might be willing to undertake it. They had 
two main cloister buildings, one for the 
Brethren and one for the Sisters. Besides 
these, there was the Meeting-house, or church, 
for the celebration of public worship, with 
offices of various kinds. In 1740, there were 
in the cloisters, 36 single brethren, and 35 
sisters. At one time, the whole society of 
these Seventh Day Dunkers, including the 
members living in the neighborhood, as well 
as those in the cloisters, amounted to 300. 
No one was obliged to give up all his pos- 
sessions. But many of them did so. The 
labor of the single brethren and sisters also 
became common property. 

They were a simple-minded, frugal people, 
and aimed to live as moral as possible in a 
state ofindependence. They not only raised 
their own food, but produced by the labor of 
their hands nearly every article of every kind 
which was used in their little community. 
They tanned their own leather. They made 
their own shoes. From the leather also they 
made the cards with which they prepared their 
wool for spinning. They spun, wove, knit; 
they dressed the cloth, and tailored it; iron 
being scarce, they made wooden latches and 
hinges for their doors, wooden plates, wooden 
cups, wooden spoons and ladles; they moulded 
their own bricks and made them into ovens 
and stoves. They even wrote, printed, and 
bound their own books. They acquired ia 
time such a reputation in the country round 
about for the ingenuity and variety of their 
manufactures, that many resorted to them for 
various articles of use. That part ef the old 
Centinental paper money which was issued 
while the Congress sat at Lancaster, was 
printed by the peaceful Brethren at Ephrata. 

One object of my visit to Lancaster county 
was to see this curious old place. Through 
the kindnes of Mr. Joseph Konigmacher, the 
proprietor of the Ephrata Mountain Springs, 
I had the opportunity of seeing it to the great- 
est advantage. The socicty, as a monastic 
order, has been practically defunct for many 
years. Asa religious society or church, they 
still exist, the members being scattered about 
in various parts of the county, and many 
having migrated to more distant regions. 
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Some honored names are found in our very 
best Philadelphia circles. The members of | 
the society have been permitted, by act of 
Legislature, to hold the common property at 
Ephrata (which is considerable) by trustees. 
The Brothers’ House, the Sisters’ House, | 
and the Church, are all in a fine state of pre- | 





servation. The first of these we fouud rented 
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out, at asmall nominal rent, to several fami- 
lies of poor people, who naturally did not like 
to be intruded upon. So we saw but little of 
the interior of this building. But the Sisters’ 
House and the Meeting-House were in the care 
of certain very old women, “ Sisters,” who 
had been sélected by the trustees to live in 
them and take care of the property. 

The “sister” who lives a solitary life in 
the meeting-house, is over eighty years of age. 
She seemed to take great pride in showing us 
the place. The old hymn books, music books, 
and Bibles, all printed and bound by the 
Brethren, and bearing date, some of them, as 
far back as 1747, lay about on the seats and 
tables in their proper places, looking as if 
they might have been used only last week. 

In the Sisters’ House we found another 
solitary female, of about the same age. She 
took us all through the ancient place, show- 
ing the wooden benches on which the sisters 
had slept, the solid blocks of wood which 
they had used for pillows, the little cells or 
dormitories appropriated to each, with the 
many intricate passages and primitive contri- 
vances of all sorts, which carried our minds 
back many generations. 

Here, then, within thirteen miles of the city 
of Lancaster is a historical curiosity of rare 
and in some respects perfectly unique in- 
terest. 

I have yet many things to say of this place. 
But I am obliged to desist. One thing, how- 
ever, I cannot omit. Ludwick Hecker, one 
ef the Brothers, at least forty years be- 
fore the time of Robert Raikes, established 
here a regular Sunday-school, which was 
maintained for more than thirty years—as 
long indeed as the Society itself continued to 
hold together unbroken. 

But there are other subjects of attraction 
here, besides these remini of the past. 
The country from Lancaster to Ephrata, and 
indeed the entire country round about, is, 
without exception, the most fertile and most 
beautiful agricultural region Ieversaw. From 
the top of Euphrata mountain, which rises 
cone-shaped to the height of perhaps a thou- 
sand feet above the surrounding country, 
(1,250 feet above tide water,) there is a view 
on all sides of surpassing beauty. It is hard 
ly an exaggeration to call it an agricultural 
paradise. The mountain itself, when viewed 
from the spreading champaign below, is a 
beautiful object, rising up in most graceful 
contour, and covered to its very crown with 
the richest verdure. 

About one half way up the mountain are 
the buildings known as the Ephrata Mountain 
Springs. Here is a large hotel, with all the 
means and appliances for accommodating 
four or five hundred guests. I found here 
some three hundred or more. Among them 
were several well known Philadelphians. The 
establishment was projected originally as a 
Water Cure concern. But it has grown into 
a simple place of pleasant and beautiful sum- 
mer resert. 

In riding through this region, one cannot 
help thinking. In the first place, in no part 
of the world have I seen such farms, or such 
farming. No where have I seen such uni- 
versal thrift. Not a field, not an acre, that 
God has not blessed with fertility, and man 
cultivated with wise and generous husbandry. 
Every field not bearing a present crop, was 
reeking and black with manure for a new 
crop. Roads numerous, and in all directions, 
and all in good order, and not a crossroad 
without a plain substantial guide-board to 
the traveler. No poor people to be seen 
anywhere. Everywhere plain, substantial, but 
comfortable dwelling houses, and such barns! 
Everywhere, and in every shape, you see 
worldly thrift. But, alas, when you inquire 
for anything that relates to man in any other 
relation than his existence here, you are pre- 
sented with a dreary blank. Ina circuitous 
ride of more than thirty miles, I saw only 
three school-houses, and but one church, 
though I saw many barns which at a distance 
I took for churches. In riding through such 
a region, so rich in one way, so poor in 
another, one cannot but think of the words of 
our Saviour, “ What shall it profit a man, if 
he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul ?” J. 8. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1860. 
EARLY a year has flown by on rapid wing 
N since the last annual Convention of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association was held at 
Oswego. With the accumulated experience and 
the gathered results of another year’s labor, the 
Sabbath-school teachers have again met to in- 
struct and encourage each other, and to devise 
means for still greater advance, for yet more glo- 
rious triumphs. The sessions of the Convention 
opened in a quiet way, with the usual attendance, 
on the afternoon of the 7th of August, in the Se- 
cond Reformed Dutch Church of this city. 
A LOVELY SPIRIT MANIFESTED. 
During three days, meetings of the most de- 
lightful character were held. A lovely Christian 
spirit pervaded the body without interruption 
from the opening to the close, and though the 
discussions were spirited, and in some cases ad- 
mitting of and unfolding some opposition of views, 
not the least unkindness or stubbornness was 
manifested. The true spirit of brotherly conces- 
sion at all times prevailed. Deeply rooted and 
long cherished views, which have grown up under 
and received their peculiar shape and coloring 
from surrounding associations, were not tenaci- 
ously insisted upon to the exclusion of others. 


UNION FEELING PROMOTED. 

At such gatherings a blessed lesson is usually 
taught, one which lies at the root of the success 
of the universal Sunday-school enterprise ; namely, 
that Christians holding different religious tenets, 
belonging to various denominations, and having 
their natural preferences, can meet together, and 
without hurtful compromise, consult in reference 
to a cause which is dear to the common heart of 
Christianity. It has been done; and the history 
of such union gatherings, were it faithfully writ- 
ten, would exhibit the rapid unfoldings of a result 
dear to the heart of our Master, and most ear- 
nestly and devoutly desired by his people. Rather 
unfortunate events occurring at a recent Conven- 
tion have created misgivings in the minds of 
some, but no one whe has watched the history of 
these union Sunday-school gatherings can doubt 
for a moment their mighty influence in the union 
of Christian hearts, and their blessed agency in 
bringing about that consummation yet the subject 
of hope and prayer—“that they all may be 
ONE.” This is one of the fruits of such Conven- 
tions everywhere acknowledged, and so generally 
admitted that although one of the topics of dis- 
cussion was “the benefit derived from the holding 
of State and County Conventions,” it was hardly 
alluded to by the speakers. 











FRUITS OF CONVENTIONS—THE OHIO 
CONVENTION. 


In convection with the fraits of these Conven- 
tions, a fact which has not yet been published, 
will be in place here, At the recent gathering of 


the Sabbath-school teachers of Ohio, at Columbus, | 


a young lawyer of the city who had happen :d in, 
was so impressed with the delightful character of 
the devotional exercises, with the melting toge- 
ther of heart that he witnessed, and the keenness 
with which the Christians seemed to enjoy the 
meetings, that he was led to inquire why he 
could not share in their joy. His condition as a 
sinner was furced upon him, and he was led to 
the Saviour. He shortly after united himself 
with God’s people, and is now actively laboring 
in the good cause. This is an encouraging in- 
stance. It is a speedy harvest after the seed- 
sowing, but only a feeble earnest of the glorious 
ingathering of souls which eternity shall reveal 
as the results of these Sunday-school gatherings. 


TOPICS DISCUSSED. 

Several other important topics were discussed 
in the Convention, and much time was devoted 
to the question, “What shall be done by the 
churches and schools to supply the destitute por- 
tions of tbe State with the blessings of the Sub- 
bath-school?” The best method of qualifying 
teachers for their work also received a due share 
of attention, and elicited much important infor- 
mation. 

THE YEAR’S LABORS. 

As to the results of the work during the 
year, encouraging progress was reported by 
the different county secretaries. An advance 
has been made in the knowledge of the character 
and extent of the work to be done, and in 
proportion as this is realized, will the earnest 
laborers increase in earnestness and zeal and 
efficiency. On the whole, a more thorough and 
extensive knowledge of the great field has been 
gained by the effurts of the year. Several coun- 
ti¢s have organized and sent in their reports, 
which last year were not heard from. Only 
twelve or fourteen of the sixty counties in the State 
have not reported, and of these about half are 
organized and have prosperous Sunday-schools in 
operation. But much land yet remains to be 
possessed, and the field opens up to view with 
greater magnitude the more it is explored. 

A PLEA FOR STATISTICS. 

The collection of statistics is a matter of vital 
importance toa complete and thorough know- 
ledge of the field; and the complaint bas still to 
be uttered, that this duty bas been neglected by 
some of the county secretaries, or only very im- 
perfectly performed. The report of the State 
secretary, a document of the greatest value when 
based on reliable details, is rendered compara- 
tively worthless by the great amount of conjec- 
ture which it necessarily contains. If county 
secretaries were careful and anxious, to obtain as 
complete statistical account of the schools already 
established, and of the work yet to be done in 
their county, as they are to increase the num- 
ber of schools, they would do almost as much 
service to the cause, and as much advance the 
Sabbath-school interests of the State. The State 
secretary desires that this matter should be ear- 
nestly and prayerfully attended to, and hopes 
that the next year will witness a full and correct 
return of the condition of the cause in the State. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. 

A good deal of talent was evoked upon the dif- 
ferent subjects before the body. Much information 
was imparted, and a more than usual share of bu- 
siness order and precision insisted upon. The 
presiding officer, a man of great ability, and of 
high position in the State, carried this portion of 
the proceedings, with a quiet decision and regu- 
larity that almost savored of coldness. But he 
showed himself well versed in the duties of his 
position, and ded himself to the good 
opinion of the Convention. It is a gratifying fact 
to see the cultivated intellect, as well as the warm 
heart of the land enlisted in the Sabbath-school 
enterprize. But it is no condescension on the part 
of the great in intellect, wealth or influence that 
they labor in such a cause. Ono! The work of 
the Sabbath-school teacher brings honor on all 
who engage in it, and is worthy of the highest 
talent the world ever has produced or can pr:- 
duce. It is encouraging, however, to the humble 
laborer to feel that the great and the good lend their 
prayers and their efforts in the same glorious work. 

A GOOD SUGGESTION. 

The regret was expressed by several that more 
attention was not paid to the announcing of the 
names of the delegates. This is a difficulty ex- 
perienced in almost every such gathering. There 
seems to be a reserve on the part of speakers to 
let their names and residence be known. But 
there is no occasion for such reserve. Delegates 
glean half their enjoyment in seeing and knowing 
their fellow-laborers from different parts of the 
State—and they are much disappointed, when they 
cannot, before a speech is begun, know who is to 
address them. A good suggestien was made to the 
writer by a brother, on this point, that has never re- 
ceived the attention of Sunday-school conventions. 
It has been noticed that many delegates meet and 
separate without knowing each other personally. 
They love each other, to be sure, and recognize 
each other as brethren engaged in a common 
work, but personally, socially, they depart as they 
came, strangers. Now, how pleasant it would be 
could an heur ora half hour of each day be devoted 
to a social reception of the delegates, where they 
might be personally introduced, and enjoy a little 
season of acquaintance-making and social min- 
gling? It would add much to the interest and 
usefulness of the whole meeting, and establish a 
new chain of connection that would stretch in a 
community of interest through almost every 
county in the State. It isan idea worth con- 
sideration. 


CHILDREN’S MEETINGS. 


It is unnecessary to allude to the delightfully 
interesting character of the children’s meetings. 
They are always inspiring te the real Sunday- 
school heart. In the Convention teachers talk 
about their work, and the material upon which 
they labor. In these children’s meetings the ma- 
terial they are to shape is before them. They 
talk to them, catch the fire from the youthful 
countenances upturned to theirs, and the deep 
fountains of feeling are opened and gush in 
words of tenderness and love over the hearts of 
their young auditors. Words may be reported, 
but not the spirit and feeling of such assemblages. 

CONCLUSION. 

It might be an interesting thing to compare 
the character and features of the Convention just 
closed, with that of the former year held at Os- 
wege, but results determine the value of such 
gatherings. We patiently await them. It was most 
grateful to behold many familiar faces, who were 
the spirit and life of former meetings, and who 
have labored with incessant zeal and devotion, 
in the interval between theze annual reunions, 
There are many such “stand-bys” in the New 
York Association, worthy captains of the Sun- 
day-school host, under whose lead the State 
army must ride forth to yet more splendid vic- 
tories. 

The next year, the city of Binghamton is to be 
honored with the reception ef the Convention into 
its midst. Already five great Suanday-schoo! 
lights have been raised in different portions of the 
Empire State, and lesser lights have been lit in 
almost every county. With steady, clear, and 
increasing brilliancy, they have been shedding 








their radiance over dark regions, and penetrating 





| destitute places with the blessings of the Sabbath- 


school. Soon by the blessing of God upon the 
earnest, faithful labors of the lovers of the cbil- 
drén, the State will be flooded, and the friends of 
morality and religion, the patriots and philan- 
thropists, the lovers of every good and noble 
work will rejoice and thank God, for the history 
of this agency. This is the hope before us. Our 


| prayer is that God would “hasten it in his 


time.” B. 





LONDON, July 28, 1860. 

N my last letter I gave you some of the statis- 

tics of drunkenness and crime in this city, 
as just published under the direction of the 
Government. If your readers will refer to the 
facts there stated, I am sure they will agree with 
me in the belief that they are deeply affecting 
and even alarming, and that it will be utterly 
impossil le to remedy the existing state of things 
effectually, until this tide of death, in the form 
of intoxicating drinks, now rolling over the 
land, shall be stayed, and these gin-shops be 
closed. How much do they need here the voive 
of one hundred Goughs, to ring through the land! 
I wish the Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, of Wyoming, Pa., 
would come over to England, and spend the re- 
mainder of his life here in the temperance cause, [ 
believe he would have a rich harvest, and could do 
more in this way to lessen and prevent, or miti- 
gate the sorrows and woes of poor fallen men and 
women, than in any other labor in which he could 
engage, carrying with him, as he would do, the 
precious goxpel to the puor and the degraded. 


THE GOVERNMENT OPPOSED TO TEM.- 
PERANCE REFORMATION. 

The most painful part ef the business, however, is, 
I fear, that the government do not want to diminish 
the consumption of intoxicating drinks. The duty 
on them now furnishes more than one-fourth of the 
enormous annualexpenditure of government, which 
this year amounts to $336,000,000 ; and if intoxi- 
cating drinks were banished from the country, or 
their consumption even largely diminished, it 
would produce serious embarrassment to the 
finances of the government, and they would find 
it a difficult question how to supply the deficiency 
in the revenue, as the taxes on all cther articles 
are regarded as already oppressive. It would be 
necessary to raise the income-tax, which is now 
tenpence in the pound, to at least two shillings in 
the pound, in order to replace the amount raised 
on drinks. It is, indeed, I think, manifest that 
the government do not expect or desire to 
diminish consumption by increased duties, as 
they have just proposed to add one shilling per 
gallon to the present existing duty to aid in 
meeting the expenses of the Chinese war, and as 
they expect the revenue to be increased at least 
$6,000,000 by this additional imposition of duty, 
of course they neither desire nor expect a re- 
duction in the consumption. And, indeed, it bas 
seemed to me that the great multitude of godly 
men and women whe are laboring for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the masses, overlook far 
too much the necessity of teetotalism, in order to 
apy permanent and successful results in their la- 
bors. It will not do simply to preach tempe- 
rance, when that means drinking in moderation, 
and labor to make the poor Christians, relying 
on this to make them drink in moderation, so 
long as they see these very Christian men and 
women, and all ministers and Christians generally, 
drinking their wines and higher-priced spirits, and 
defending it, not only as not wrong, but as a mat- 
ter of undoubted right. The poor will attempt 
to reform and be Christians by drinking a little 
less than formerly. But while they driok at all, 
permanent and real reformation, in nearly all 
cases, will be found almost hopeless. While it is 
possible that those in better circumstances may 
control their appetites, and drink daily without 
appearing to go to excess, it is not so with the 
poor and toiling multitude. With them there is 
no safety but in tetal abstinence. 


BETTER DWELLINGS NEEDED FOR THE 
POOR. 

It is a fact that we cannot divorce moral from 
physical evil. The latter will always be a fruitful 
parent of vice. Beyond all question, one great 
cause of drunkenness among the poor and labor- 
ing classes in this great city is the wretchedly 
ventilated and overcrowded, miserable houses in 
which they are compelled to live. Vitiated air so 
depresses the nervous system, even when it is not 
exhausted by over-work or under-feeding, that 
stimulants are resorted to in an airy, cheerful gin- 
palace as a sort of necessity, that the flagging en- 
ergies may be revived. Thus habits are formed 
and perpetuated, and in th ds and th d 
of cases the efforte of the humane and Christian 
are counteracted, and a drunkard’s grave ora 
felon’s cell is the result. Ido believe that the 
wretched and miserable habitations in which the 
poor are too often compelled to live, is one great 
cause of driving so many, women especially, tv 
drink. That noble philanthropist, Lord Shaftes- 
bury, has struck at the root of this evil, and is 
making most strenuous efforts to improve the dwel- 
lings of the poor, and he ia succeeding and will suc- 
ceed ; and when these dwellings are so constructed 
that there will be an abundant supply of pure air, 
and clean water, and when neatness and cleanli- 
ness and even decency are practicable, we may 
expect to see an important improvement in morals 
and temperance, and in the physical condition 
generally of the poor; for it is a fact not to be 
disguised, that among the poor and working 
classes in this country there is a sad and melan- 
choly deterioration in the physical character. The 
constant respiration of foul gasses which they are 
compelled to breathe in their miserable dwellings, 
the excessive use of strong drinks and the inevi- 
table result, insufficient and improper food, dwarf 
and debilitate them, so that when they attain 
manhood, many are utterly unable to do a fair 
day’s work, and prematurely break down and 
become a public charge. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND 
RANCE, 

The metropolitan free Drinking Fountains ef 
London are effecting much for temperance. An 
association has been formed, I believe, through 
the agency of a Mr. Gurney, for the erection of 
these fountains, and that distinguished nobleman, 
Lord Shaftesbury, is now at the head of this, as 
indeed of almost every benevolent effort to benefit 
the poor. It has often been exceedingly difficult for 
the poor and laboring classes to obtain a drink of 
pure water, and multitudes have thus been com- 
pelled to go to the public houses and drink ale or 
beer when they would not have done so if water 
could have been obtained. The object of the 
asseciation is the erection, in suitable public tho- 
roughfares, of neat and artistic fountains, supplied 
with pure water. One hundred have already been 
erected. Most of them are beautiful as works 
of art, and many of them have Scripture inscrip- 
tions, which are read by the million, and which, 
by God’s blessing, may be 2 word in season to 
some weary souls. The inscriptions are such as 
the following : “ Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again, but whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him shall never thirst :” 
“If any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink :”’ “Whosoever will, let him take of the 
water of life freely.’ These fountains are really 
a most admirable and benevolent device, and 
ought to be introduced into all our American 
cities without delay. 

REFORMATORIES. 

It is certainly a most cheering fact, that dark 
as is the calender of crime above presented, it 
has materially diminished within the last few 
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good men and women. A large number of Re- 
formatories and Refuge Unions are provided in 
London, numbering more than forty; also Indus- 
trial-schools. These not only prevent crime, but 
train up, in large numbers, honest members of 
society ; and here again the Earl of Shaftesbury is 
at the head of this movement. 

These institutions, with the Ragged-schools, 
have saved thousands of outcast, orphan, or worse 
than orphan children from vice and crime, and 
made them an honor and a security to their coun- 
try. A noble testim8ny is borne on all hands, by 
courts and jailers, to the great decrease of juve- 
nile crime, especially in London. It has de- 
creased twenty-six per cent. in the last two years. 

The Ragged and Industrial sehools bid fair, 
with the r mare of God, to supersede the Refor- 
matory, the jail, the jailer, and in many cases 
the hangman. One great jail for juvenile crimi- 
nals was built to accommodate 650, and it had at 
one time 720 within its walls; it now has but 300 
inmates. A few days since, I heard of a painful 
ease in connection with one of the London re- 
formatories, one for the reformation of adult male 
criminals. The object of this reformatory is to 
receive any adult male criminal who has been 
eonvicted and has served out his term, and is now 
anxious to become an honest and virtuous man, 
and after a year’s probation to send him abroad 
to seme of the colonies. A young man, who for 
a first offence had been convicted and had served 
out his time, when discharged, hopelecs and almost 
despairing, came to the reformatory and asked 
admission. He was refused because there was 
not room; he came again in a day or two and 

begged for admission, but was again refused, and 
feeling now that no man cared for him, he went 
and committed a crime, and in six months from 
that day was executed on the gallows. Whata 
gad and mournful result! and are we sure that 
the managers of the reformatory and the Chris- 
tian people who support it, or ought to support it 
and similar refuges, are free from guilt? Ido 
believe no poor, guilty wanderer ought ever to be 
turned away from the door of any institution 
provided for such, when he is moved to come and 
seek help to regain the paths of rectitude and 
honor. Who can tell the effect of such rejection on 
a spirit crushed and almost despairing? If there 
is no Refuge or Home for him, there ought to be 
room made at once by opening other Homes. I 
notice in your last paper which has reached me, 
July 7, that you have in Philadelphia a “ Union 
Temporary Home for Children” at Poplar and 
Sixteenth streets, and you say that during the 
year its managers have been compelled to deny 
admittance to a ber of applicants, who must 
be wandering pests in the streets and lanes of the 
city. Oh, this is very sadintelligence. To compel 
these poor children to become criminals and find 
a home at the public expense in the Penitentiary, 
or State’s prison, or perhaps to end their life on 
the gallows! When will the public learn that it 
costs less money to prevent crime than to punish it? 


STATE OF THINGS IN SYRIA. 

Affairs in Syria are assuming a very grave 
aspect. The murderous work of the Druses, aided 
by the Massulmans, and actually promoted, as 
there is too much reason to believe, by Turkish 
authorities and the Turkish soldiery, has indeed 
eeased, and the rumor is that the Druses and the 
Maronites have come to an agreement which is 
dignified by the name of a treaty of peace, the 
amount of which is simply this: The plunderers 
of Zahleh and Damascus, and fifty other villages 
and towns in Syria, frightened by the appearance 
of European vessels on the coast, and conscious 
that their bloody deeds would bring dows upon 
them the vengeance of those Western powers, were 
willing to give over their purpose of immediate 
extermination of the Christians, and thus have 
their bloody deeds forgotten. Such a result 
would no doubt be most agreeable to all parties, 
to the Druses, the faithless Turkish commanders, 
and even to the Sublime Porte itself. But the 
Western powers will permit no such result. The 
guilty parties must be punished, and such steps 
must be taken as will prevent the recurrence of 
like scenes again. On this subject France and 
England seem to be of one mind, and have de- 
cided to interfere, but they are to consult the 
Turkish government as to the mode of the inter- 
ference. France, however, as I told you would 
be the case, takes the lead. Indeed there is some- 
thing very suggestive in the fact that France 
seems to be the only power which can dispatch 
an army to any point at a day’s notice. She has 
transports and everything in the most perfect 
readiness to act at once. With the consent of 
England, she has sent about 8,000 troops already, 
and about as many more will follow almost im- 
mediately, amuch larger force than would seem 
necessary, if the object was simply to aid the 
Turkish authorities to suppress the disorders and 
punish the guilty parties. Her movements here 
are very much as they were in the matter of the 
annexation of Savoy and Nice. She consults 
other parties, but goes forward with steady pur- 
pose to carry out her own plans, and unless I am 
greatly deceived, she will now, nolens volens, as 
far as the Porte or the other Powers are concerned, 
permanently occupy such portions of Syria as she 
thinks proper. The “sick man’s” inheritance is not 
just ready for division, but it is very nearly so, 
and the days of the Turkish empire are numbered. 
The English government have decided to oo-ope- 
rate with France in the pacification of Syria, by 
sending a considerable fleet. It is feared that 
the landing of French troops will be the vignal 
for the rising of the Christians in Syria, to take 
vengeance on their murderers, and so make fur- 
ther intervention by the Powers necessary. 

By a telegram this morning, it appears that the 
French tro: ps have not yet actually sailed. The 
Turkish ambassador at Paris was instructed to 
resist interference by France alone, and to insist 
that what was done should be done jointly by the 
Powers, and according to a programme, signed by 
all as to the nature and extent of the interference, 
manifestly apprehensive that if France once ob- 
tained a foot-hold in Syria she would never re- 
linquish it. This has delayed the departure of 
the troops, and the order for their embarkatien 
has been countermanded, but the articles in re- 
gard to intervention were to be signed yesterday, 
and the expedition, it is asserted, will positively 
sail, which I have no doubt will be the case, and 
no matter what restrictions may be placed on their 
operations, the result will be as I have already 
stated. Once in Syria, France will not leave it. 


AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 

The state of affairs in Sicily oss Naples is 
deeply, almost painfully interesting. Rumors 
reached England that the Neapolitan government 
had evacuated Messina, and indeed all Sicily. 
This proves to be premature, though if matters 
are left to take their natural course, without ex- 
ternal intervention, this will be the result. So 
completely demoralized are the Neapolitan troops, 
and so little respect and regard have they for the 
authorities, that they may at any moment go over 
bodily to Garibaldi; and to prevent this, the go- 
vernment may at any moment order an evacua- 
tion. The outposts and the town of Messina had 
been evacuated, and the troops are now concen- 
trated in the citadel. 

A severe engagement took place at Melazzo, a 
seaport of considerable importance, nearly oppo- 
site to Messina, from which Garibaldi could ope- 
rate on that place. This engagement took place 
the 16th and 17th insts., under General Medici, 
whose army sustained severe losses, but to what 
extent is not yet known, but he called imme- 
diately for reinforcements. Garibaldi flew to his 
relief, and on the 20th inst. attacked the town of 
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the citadel. 580 of the royal weeps were put | 
“hors de combat” in the engagement of the 16th 
and 17th. Garibaldi has now 15,000 choice men 
under his ccmmand, and this force is increased by | 
the addition of two or three hundred volunteers 


every day on the main land, probably on Naples 
itself, and if made promptly it must and will be 
successful, for the king’s troops will either not 
fight at all, or will join Garibaldi. But if some- 
thing is not done speedily, there is great reason 
to fear diplomacy and foreign intervention will 
greatly embarrass if not render hopeless the noble 
efforts of Garibaldi to free the Neapolitans from 
the hated Bourbon rule. The King of Naples has 
sent a commission to Turin, to Victor Emmanuel, 
urging his interference and his influence to pre- 
vent Garibaldi from making an attack on Naples. 
He offers to let the Sicilians have universal suf- 
frage and manage their own affairs, to give the 
Neapolitans all he has promised them, if the 
powers will only guarantee his kingdom on the 
main land; and strange to say, a 6 cret influence 
is at work, which no one doubts comes from the 
Emperor of the French, and Victor Emmanuel 
has actually sent an aid-de-camp with an auto- 
graph letter to Garibaldi, entreating the Dictator 
not to attack the peninsular p ions of Francis 
the IT. 

Naples has also sent an agent to England (she 
knows what France is doing and will do) to ask 
the English government to mediate between the 
King of the Two Sicilies and Garibaldi, and if 
that mediation, for the purpose of obtaining an 
armistice, and providing that there should be no 
attack upon the territories of the King of the Two 
Sicilies on the main land, should not be accepted 
by Garibaldi, force should be used by the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France with a view of 
imposing such an armistice upon him. To this 
proposition the English government gave a prompt 
and decided negative, and the agent returned in- 
tensely disappointed. Something will be developed, 
however, in a very few days, indicating the course 
things will be likely to take. It is very sad to 
see the complete subjugation of Victor Emmanuel 
and Count Cavour to French dictation, after the 
noble part they have played in freeing Italy. But 
su it is, 

I greatly fear for the results, but still have 
strong hopes that a gracious Providence will so 
overrule this uprising that the Italian mind shall 
be liberated, that the open Bible shall be free to 
all, and priestly domination shall be broken, and 
the people be permitted to hear and enjoy the 
pure gospel of the blessed God. Much prayer 
should be offered by God’s people for Italy. It is 
a fearful crisis in her history. God can and does 
overrule wars and bloodshed to bring about results 
most favorable to the spread of the glorious gospel. 
If this effort fails in the liberation of the opp d 
and downtrodden Neapolitans, and the hated and 
eruel rule of the Bourbon is confirmed, for these 
poor Italians there is a dark and almost hopel 








every day. We are all expecting a bold descent | 










The school spoken of recently, as organized at 
Warnertown in the town of Hamden, is called 
“The Green Meadow School.” It bas so in- 
creased that the house will not contain all who 
desire to attend, Forty six scholars are now 
| nese the roll. Two good-sized Bible-classes of 

adults have been formed, The new superintend- 
ent says the interest in the school seems intense. 

On Thursday of last week, a union meeting was 
held at the Methodist church in West Winsted for 
the formation of a Band of Hope. Messrs. A. F. 
Abbott, of Waterbury, and H. C. Trumbull, of 
Hartford, were present and made addresses. The 
Band was formed under most favorable auspices. 
The Rev. W. T. Hill, pastor of the Methodist 
church, a zealous anJ efficient friend of any move- 
ment in behalf of the young, was choren leader. 
Winsted is forward in any enterprize taken hold 
of by its people, and this Band of Hope will 
doubtless be something more than a name. 

Messrs. Kingsbury and Trumbull, of Hartford, 
passed the forenoon of Sabbath before last at the 
Congregational church in Berlin, addressing a 
large and attentive audience. GLEANER. 





TRENTON, August 7, 1860. 


SuNDAY SCHOOL AssecIATION IN NEW Jensty—Tus Worx 
In HaMILTON AND East Winpsor Townsairs. 


ELHINKS [ cannot in a better manner keep 
M a record of my work than by publishing 
in “the Times’ the various incidents of interest 
that occur in the prosecution of my Sunday- 
school labors, 

You remember perhaps that when last, (and 
first too,) I wrote to you, it was concerning a 
union of Sabbath-schools in Ewing township. 
That meeting was my first attempt and experi- 
ence in the field, and was entered upon prayer- 
fully, yet in fear and trembling; but God saw 
fit to bless it more than abundantly, and my 
future efforts in consequence were in faith and 
confidence. The next meeting similar to the 
one at Ewing, was held on Sunday, Jaly 29th, 
at Hamilton Square, in the large Baptist church 
of that place; it required an almost endless 
amount of writing, working, walking, talking, 
and determination to get it started, but 0, how 
amply well were all our efforts paid when at last 
we did succeed. And here let me say that the 
very fact of its being difficult to arrange these 

tings, is most ive proof of the neces- 
sity of their being held, opposition, or rather in- 
difference to them arising from ignorance of 
their object, for when once understood, all most 
heartily approve of and sustain them. 

The Rev. George W. Batchelder, of the State 
street Methodist Episcopal church of Trenton, 
accompanied me to the square, and was the 
speaker of the day; the church was eompletely 
packed with Sunday-school child who filled 
the centre aisles, and with parents, teachers, 
superintendents and friends who seated them- 
selves where they could, or as many did, stood 
up. The fact that the secretaries in this township 











future. But I will believe in no such result. Even 
while I write, Garibaldi, deaf to all external inter- 
ference with former treacherous foes or misjudg- 
ing friends, may have already reached Naples, 
and Bombino may already have taken to flight 
and added one more to the number of exiled 
princes. Somayit be. Yours, &c. M. L. 





HARTFORD, Conn., Aug. 13, 1860. 


VALUB AND PERMANENCY OF MISSION-SCHOOLS IN CONNEC- 
Ticur—Work IN Farrizip Country—‘“Rep Ok” 
ScHoot—REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF A SCHOOL IN A Scat- 
TERED COMMUNITY—CGUILFORD—GREEN Mrapow SCHOOL 
—* BAND or Hore” —Beagqrn. 


HE good results of labor in Connecticut, per- 
formed through the agency of our State Sab- 
bath-School Association, are daily more apparent. 
The schools organized by the county secretaries 
and missionary in border districts of our country 
towns, are living, growing realities. They have 
within th lves the el ts of prosperity and 
progress. Those who secured their formation 
still have an eye upon them, and are ready to lend 
them occasionally a helping hand, while those 
who have been induced to assume their charge 
are encouraged and stimulated to increased acti- 
vig by the unexpected success which, with God’s 
ies their first endeavors to win 
the children to where they may learn of Jesus. 

From the schools recently started in Fairfield 
county come most satisfactory reports. 

A Baptist pastor in Newtown writes to the 
county secretary: “I hope you will be able to 
accomplish much for the Sabbath-school cause. I 
believe you have in this region. The school at 
Hattertown is flourishing, as I learn from the 
superintendent and others. I hear from one or 
two other places where you established schools 
that they are prospering.” 

The librarian of one of the schools thus referred 
to, says in a recent letter: “The school has so far 
surpassed my expectations anc the expectations 
of the whole community.” 
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From a similar school in New Fairfield comes 
the assurance that “the prospect is truly en- 
couraging; an interest is manifested which is in- 
deed pleasing and stimulating.” 

Of another school recently organized in this 
town, the pastor of the Congregational church 
writes that he has sent his superintendent to visit 
it, who “thinks the prospects are very flattering 
there.” 

In the “upper parish” of Weston, the school is 
said, after some weeks’ session, to be “very inter- 
esting.” 

At a school in the town of Wilton, started in a 
locality some miles from any church, where are 
one hundred children in two adjoining districts, 
some thirty children are already gathered in and 
“the friends of the school are much encouraged.” 
There is but one story as to the need, the value 
and the permanent character of this work. The 
Lord is richly blessing efforts in this way to 
spread the knowledge of his truth. 

The New Haven county secretary, with Deacon 
Smith, the city missionary of New Haven, visited 
a week ago last Sabbath, the “Red Oak” school 
in the town of Oxford, the starting of which 
was mentioned a short time since. The district 
where this school is held is but thinly settled. 
Three dwellings only are in sight of the school 
house; then at intervals of half a mile or so, 
are the houses of the scholars. All ages are in 
the school, from the grandmother of eighty, down 
to the child of two years. The school has been 
in operation about three months. On the first 
Sabbath fourteen were present; on the second, 
thirty-five; on the fifth, sixty-five; on the 
eighth, seventy-two, and now eighty-four. The 
school soon became too large for the house, 
then some classes met under the trees near 
by. The teachers and friends then came to- 
gether, and obtaining leave of the district 
committee, knocked out the end of the build- 
ing, and put on an addition. The school is still 
growing, and more scholars are expected. Is not 
here an example for many of the Sabbath-schools 
connected with long established churches in scat- 
tered communities in our State? Would not the 
same untiring, systematic, prayerful endeavor 
which has been here put forth, bring similar 
results in their fields ? 

The new pastor of the Methodist church ‘at 
Guilford, has taken hold of the Sabbath-school 
work in his parish with earnestness and effici-. 
ency. His school has increased from a handfal 
to more than eighty scholars. On Sabbath, the 
5th inst., some active friends of the cause from 
New Haven went out to assist him. At the close 
of a very interesting’ meeting, a contribution for 
the library was taken, which secured all the 
money asked for, and seemingly from cheerful 





Melazzo at the point of the bayonet, and after a 
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of Hamilton, Messrs. J. Fletcher Knowles and 
John Whitehead, had been “up and doing,” was 
evident from the greatness of the number of 
those who weré there to greet us. The meeting 
was conducted in all respects like that held in 
Ewing, with the most pleasing addition of the 
aid of all the clerical brethren of the place. 
The Rev. Mr. Manning, of the Presbyterian 
church, opened it with reading and prayer—the 
children sang, the pastor (the Rev. Mr. Bliss,) 
introduced the county secretary, who briefly ex- 
plained the object of the Association, its man- 
ner of working, what it had done, and what it 
had todo. The children sang again. The Rev. 
Mr. Bliss, of the Baptist church, addressed the 
meeting, and then introduced the principal 
speaker, my brother Batchelder, who engaged 
the attention of all, but more especially the 
children, with many a beautifully clad and ori- 
ginal thought, and exquisitely appropriate anec- 
dote, after which the children were each pre- 
sented with a little gift book donated to the 
county secretary, for such distribution, by the 
Ladies’ Tract Society of Trenton, and then they 
all united in pouring forth their gladness in 
some sweet sacred song, immediately before be- 
ing dismissed with a closing prayer, and a bene- 
diction from the Rev. Mr. Knowles, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church of Hamilton square. 

The united assistance of all the clergymen of 
the neighborhood, and their sincere and warm 
expressions of satisfaction and p at the 
close of the meeting were greatly encouraging to 
those at work in the cause. 

Last Sunday, a similar meeting to the above 
was held in East Windsor township at Hights- 
town. The Rey. 0. T. Walker, of the Trenton 
Baptist church, was the speaker of the occasion. 
The meeting was held in the Presbyterian 
church, of which the Riv. Mr. Taylor is pastor, 
who, with the Rev. Mr. Winner, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and the Rey. Mr. Smith, of 
the Baptist church, tgok efficient part in the 
exercises. 

As in the meeting at the square, so here also, 
were presents of books distributed among the 
children, and their every heart made happy; and 
here also was it evident that the township secre- 
tary, Mr. George W. Fielder, had most faithfully 
fulfilled his portion of the work. 

But perhaps my reader may be asking of the 
utility or benefit arising from these meetings. 
Briefly then, brother, this; tho people are brought 
to understand and sympathize with, the purpose 
of the Association, so that in all points they are 
willing and ready to aid the various taries 





are found around there, which are highly prized 
by the p-.ssessors. 

Sunbury is well supplied with churches, thers 
being a Baptist, Episcopal, Methodist, Lutheran, 
German Reformed, and Presbyterian. All have 
good Sunday-schools, but I was only privileged 
to attend those connected with the last two men- 
tioned churches. 

At nine o’olock in the morning I was seated in 
the Presbyterian school, School was opened by 
singing that good hymn ia your Union Hymn 
book : 

“ Assembled in our school once more.” 

After reading a portion of God’s word by Mr. 
Montelius, the superintendent, and a prayer, the 
recitations and lessuns began. A class of six young 
ladies was assigned me to teach, and I spent a very 
preasant hour with them, After lessons were over, 
the pastor, the Rev. Mr. Reardon entered, and 
united with the children in singing 

“ Little drops of water.” 

He then told them of the plan he wished them 
to pursue, to aid Father Chiniquy and his people 
in building a new church, They number about 
sixty-five regular attendants. 

Judge Alexander Jordan, who has been a Sun- 
day-school worker for forty-one years, is con- 
nected with this school. There used tobe a very 
large Union school here, vver which he superin- 
tended for several years, but different congrega- 
tions growing up, the school was merged in 
others. 

At the German Reformed church, in the after- 
noon at one o’cluck, I found myself attending a 
concert of prayer fur missi and missi ies 
by the Sunday school. It was a glorious sight to 
see those little children assemble for such a pur- 
pose. They number about one hundred, and have 
thirteen teachers. Judge George C. Welker is 
their superintendent, te whose hospitality and 
kiodness I am deeply indebted. He tells me they 
are about renewing their library, so you may soon 
expect an order for books, papers, &c., from this 
quarter. I gave him the only copy of the Sun- 
day School Times [ had, and told him its value, 
and asked him to urge his teachers to subscrite 
forit at once. Heis much pleased with it. 

Your humble servant was then askedto address 
the children, which he did, the best he could, for 
a few moments, and was pleased with the good 
attention of the achool. So many little bright 
eyes upon him made him wish to be very careful 
of what he said. It wasa fine school, anda great 
privilege to attend its session. There are a num- 
ber of fine young men in this school, who love it, 
and who attend regularly. May they be blessed 
with an ever loving heart for this great and glo 
rious work, and so may all engaged with them. 
I could not fin. a single teacher who took the 

Times here. I always ask a teacher the question, 
and if they don’t take it, ask them to do so, for it 
is loved and valued very much by 
Livinestoyn. 


online 








CLIPPINGS 

From Missionary Correspondence. | ‘ 

Sovurn Canouina.—The Harvest Ripening.— 
I begin to see the fruits of the labors of the four 
years past. Several good churches have grown 
out of what was once looked upon as of but little 
importance—a union Sunday-school. I orga- 
nized a school twelve miles from this town, about 
three years since. It was styled the Sund 


Inumors.—A Chapter Worth Bending in bee 
neighborhood which I visited, a woman came to 
me saying, “I cannot live any longer without a 
Sunday-school; the old people are many of them 
no better than heathen, and the children are 
growing up not much better, and soon will be 
worse, I cannot stand it any longer, We hate, 
been without preaching for four years, We tried 
last year to get some winlsten char el tee 
to us; we could not do it; our only hope is in the 
Sunday-school, You must come and organize 
one for us.” I went in answer to this, which 
seemed to be a call from God. We organized a 
school of about 25 scholars, and they are now 
together, Sabbath after Sabbath, studying the 
precious word of life. We tried to raise money 
for singing books, a library, and papers for the 
children. We succeeded in raising one dollar 
and two cents, and I could only make them a 
small denation, so that as yet they are poorly 
supplied. 
“A few days ago I came across a little reom 
that looked like asheep-shed or hog-pen, which 
was about 12 feet wide by 16 feet long, just high 
enough to clear a man’s head. Here I founda 
day-school ; the seats were made of slabs sawed 
from the sides of logs, and round sticks stuck into 
them for legs, The desks were made of long 
boards nailed upon pegs stuck in the wall. I 
eglied in and talked to the children, They had 
never had a Sunday-school. As soon as I began 
to talk with them of the Sunday-school, the Bible, 
and Jesus, they said they would like one very 
much, Last Sabbath we organized a Sunday- 
school there, and the children seemed happy as 
they sang for the first time in their lives, 

“1am gied I’m in this army.” 
From this neighborhood I went on to another 
one, where there was no school. A little girl 
about ten years of age had been trying to get them 
to start a Sunday-school, but was not able. Last 
Sabbath we organized a school there, with about 
35 scholars. Many of the new schools are like 
new and feeble churches, weak, and need much 
assistance, but experience proves the necessity of 
sowing the precious seed beside all waters, and 
that precious promise of God is exemplified in 
answer to prayer, “that ye shall find it after 
many days.” 
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school among the still-houses. The whiskey 
makers and the whiskey drinkers made all the 
sport of the school they could. Now,I am so 
glad to tell you, the still-houses are gone. A 
good church is erected, and dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the God of the Sunday-school. At an- 
other place, an old worshiper of the whiskey bar- 
rel, gathered up a few of his sort, and, (as hesaid) 
organized his Sunday-school in an old wood-shop, 
very near our union Sunday-school. He and his 
crowd would meet at the same time that our 
schoo] met, viz.,9 o’clock, A. M., Sunday. They 
did all in their power to annoy the school, but in 
a few months the Lord made the “wrath of map 
to praise him.” The old wood-shop is abandoned 
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and that company (except one) have joined the 
Sunday-school. 

Witkin the last six weeks I have succeeded in 
reopening three churches that had been scattered 
and disorganized by the enemy. These re-orga- 
zations have grown outof the organization of a 
good union Sunday-school in each of those 
churches. 

I see that every church that has taken any in- 
terest in the Sunday-school movement, made by 
the American Sunday-School Union within my 
field, has been increased and strengthened in 
numbers, in piety and zeal. 

A very large proportion of the acces:ions to the 
different branches of the Christian church during 
the three years past, have come from our union 
Sunday-schools, and “still they come.” We only 
need the hearty co-operation of all the good peo- 
ple; give us that, and light divine would soon 
flood our land. 

Moxnesota.—A Homogeneous School.—I am 
satisfied you would have been pleased to have 
been with me on the 13th inst., at the organiza- 
tion of a Sunday-school. The blood of three dis- 
tinct races was represented—the European, In- 
dian and African; anda Babel of languages and 
dialects, But the English was understood by 
all, by most well, and by some few only to a 
limited extent. There was present a large con- 





in the work of obtaining statistics and establish- 
ing schools; they are satisfied that it has no sec- 
tarian aim, but that its simple desire is the wel- 
fare of the lambs of Christ; it brings the various 
hools together, and ind a reciprocal feeling 
of interest in one ther, and lastly, it in a 
slight degree at least, wears of the rough edges 
of an unwhol much 
more than all this, too, these meetings accom- 
plish—a far, far, greater good that is now only 
known to him who ruleth all things, but which 
shall at last be known with rejoicing to those 
blessed forever. J. A., Jr., 
Secretary of Mercer county. 
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SUNBURY, Pa., August 6, 1860. 

HEX a person goes far away from people 

and things most dear to his heart, he feels 

a joy in writing tothem. It séems to bring them 

nearer to him, and partially gratifies his longing 

to see them. If he enjoys anything that is very 

good, he loves to write and tell them about it, and 

how much he wishes they were any toshare the 
same. 

That is the way I feel now, dear iy a . I spent 
a joyous Sabbath yesterday, and as I looked all 
over for you, and could not find you anywhere at 
all, (except an old likeness that I had of you in 
my valise,) I have concluded to write to you and 
tell you all about it. 

You will notice that this is dated at the ancient 
village of Sunbury, where the flowing Susque- 
hanna almost halts to take breath before it leaps 
over Shamokin Falls, a mile below. Sunbury is 
mostdelightfully situated. Right on the river, 
and only a mile below the junction of the Nortk 
and West branches of it, Mt. Pleasant towers up 
several hundred feet into the air, and from the 
top of it one can have a sublime view of the 
surrounding country. As I said before, Sunbury 
is quite an ancient village. Its main street runs 
aimost parallel with Market street, Philadelphia, 
and, strange as it may appear, was laid out by 
the same noted personage. During the Indian 
war this was quite an important station. Old 
Fort Augustine stood a little way up the river, 
and great quantities of bullets, “ crows’ feet,” &., 





tion, said to be unusually large; some 21 
years of age, of American birth, unable to read, 
and some that were learned in their native tongue 
had to commence at the beginning. A mother, 
40 years old, and a daughter, the only daughter, 
aged 16, all deriving the advantages of the Sun- 
day-school. A young lady 21 years old, and 
reading in words of three and four letters, spoke of 
the advaatages of her niece, and thought she had 
not advanced as she should have done. she was dull 
and hard to learn. I told the aunt that I would 
not be surprised were she able to teach school in 
two years’ time, which appeared to gratify her 
very much. The teacher of the school (day- 
school) thinking that it was his time to epeak, 
said, by way of excusing the young woman of 16, 
that she might excel in other things, and probably 
had made improvements in other branches of use- 
ful education much beyond others of her age. He 
said she could dig a post-hcle sooner than many 
men, could spear a fish most dexterously, shoot 
with precision, and was good for almost any kind 
of manual labor. More than this, she was an 
heiress, her father having 200 acres of land, &c., 
&c., besides I had an opportunity to judge some- 
what as to the improvement she had made in 
common sports, seeing her at the common school, 
and I should judge she was not behind the chief 
in these particulars. Taking the whole neigh- 
borhood together, there is a chance for the Sun- 
day-school to exert its refining, softening, and 
elevating influence to the full extent, there 
having been but very little done either by home 
culture or by the church. Indeed they have been, 
even though surrounded by religious advantages, 
almost without the advantage of the gospel. The 
Sabbath has been taken as a day of sport ; tospear 
a fish, hook a trout, and take a prairie fowl on 
the wing have been considered the “ beau ideal” 
of accomplishments, and more worthy the atten- 
tion of society on the Sabbath than to listen to a 
sermon, or to spend an hour in the study of the 
Bible. 
This Sunday-school will have many middle- 
aged persons connected with it, will average about 
30 scholars, and will be superintended by a lady. 





I am satisfied this Sanday-school will be perma- 
nent, and notwithstanding the general ignorance 
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WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

This institution has been in successful operation for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and its graduates are living 
in every part of the Union. 

It has a pleasant and healthy location, and com- 
fertable b and the ities for 
pens | a complete 1 -_ pe education with the 


Prof, “Charles pr ea pd me composer, has charge 
of the music department, which he has conducted with 
great success fur twenty years. 

Prof. Paulin, a native of France, and oi fe 
University of Paris, has charge of the 
modern He and his “amily rat inthe Ook 
loge, and the pupils are trained to speak the Freneh lan- 
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Rev. JOHN WILSON, A. M., President. 





GREENLEAF FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
ON BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 
106 Prsrpont Sraest, Corner ov Oxinton, 


ALFRED GREENLBAF, A. M 
EDWARD B. aos, A.M, i, } Ponca 
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Brooklyn, New ¥ rork, August, 1860, 
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|B fear re SABBATH-SCHOOL 

BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE OF SU SDAY-8CHOOL 
LIBRARY BOOKS published within the last three 
It contains alist of the books issued by the Kaligions | let 
Societies, with selections from the catalogues of 
publishers, It is believed that the list does not conn 
es books which are not suitable for Sunpay ReaDine. 
Bay Copies may leery | application. 
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INGS, which are so interesting to all classes 
of Christiane. 
Besides a large amount of general religious 
intelligence, the Sunday-School Times con- 
tains all the most recent Sunday-school news. 
It reports all the important CONVENTIONS of 
Sunday-school teachers. It discusses the 
tions which most interest and perplex 
and parents, respecting the various METHODS OF 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING for the young, the means 
of gaining the attention and the affections of 
children, and especially of securing their 
conversion and bringing them to Christ. The 
subject of MISSION-SCHOOLS for cities, and 
of Sunday-school missionary werk for the in- 
terior, is thoroughly canvassed. Indeed, there 
is hardly a topic of practical importance to any 
who are interested in the subject of religious 
education, which is not here brought under 
consideration from week to week. No teacher, 
no parent, should be without it. 
The Sunday-School Times haa been the direct 
means, without any other agency, of establish- 
ing Sunday-schools in neighborhoods where 
none existed before, and of giving life to other 
schools which were languishing, Jt ie the 
testimony of hundreds of superintendents, that 
they have found their schools reviving from the 
time that this paper began to circulate among 
their teachers and in the families of their con- 
gregations, 
RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY is entirely ex- 
cluded from this paper. The 
r Times does not even reply to its own assailants. 
Its only answer to attacks, is to labor more in= 
dustriously to make a paper, which shall be 
worthy of the patronage of warm-hearted, 
working Christians, and which shall breathe 
throughout the spirit of meekness and love. 
The conductors of this paper endeavor to 
remember, that the great end of all Christian 
effort is to bring men to Christ. They aim, 
accordingly, to put into every number of the 
paper something which shall have for its di- 
rect object the conversion of souls. Large- 
hearted Christians, who are seeking the means 
of doing good, would, it is believed, do an 
important service, and perhaps be the means 
of many conversions, by subscribing for 
copies of this paper for young persons of 
their acquaintance. Men largely engaged in 
manufactures might thus confer a lasting 
benefit upon their apprentices or workmen. 
Many hundreds of clergymen are sub- 
scribers to this paper, and recommend it 
warmly to their congregations. 
CANVASSERS WANTED IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Special Arrangement for the Present Season. 
I. To teachers or others, who are willing to 
canvass for this paper, and who will send us 
at one time, the names of sEVEN NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS, and seven dollars in cash, we will 
give a copy of WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 
QUARTO DICTIONARY, ew pictostan 
EDITION, price $6; or of LIPPINCOTT’S 
UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, price $6. 

II. To those who will send us, at one time, 
the names of Ten NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and ten 
dollars in cash, we will give a copy of the 
new and splendid MAP OF ANCIENT JERU- 
SALEM, published by our Society, 5 feet by 7, 
mounted and colored. Price $10. 

Til. Persons who prefer canvassing for 
compensation in money, and who can pro- 
duce satisfactory testimonials as to character, 
will receive most liberal terms. 

IV. MONTHLY TIMES. The Sunday-School 
Times for the first week in each month is also 
issued in a separate furm as a MontaHy.y¥ paper, 
for those schools and families who do not 
wish to take it weekly. Price, to single sub- 
scribers, 26 cents a year. In awerding premi- 
ums or compensation to canvassers, four single 
subscribers to the Monthly Times are counted 
the same as one subscriber to the Weekly 
Times. " 

pay Specimen copies of the paper, and 
other documents needed in canvassing, will 
be furnished gratuitously on application. 
Address 

WALDRON J. CHEYNEY, Treasurer, 

American Scnpay-Scuoon Union, 
Philadelphia. 





OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


MUSIC FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND ANNIVERSARY HYMNS; 


oR, 
The Child’s Sunday-School Music Book. 


No, 1 contains 60 Hymns and choice Tunes, 


Nea contains 18 Select Hymns and Tunes, per mong 


No, 3 containg 18 cholce Hymns and new Tunes a 
No‘ contains 17 cholce Tunes and Hymas, por a 
Nos. 2, Sand 4, bound in one 

=A} Se ee 800 
per hundred, - - 12% 
This Marie Book contains most ofthe ate and , 
“Just as T Am,” “ Beantiful et 

do you Love Jewoa" “1 want tobe aa angel” # 

y” &e., &c. For 
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8ST. LOUIS 


RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
AND 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
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Por the Sun ’ay-School Times. 


Should We be Discourag:d! 
MISING new school was started 
time ago in a very destitute neigh- 
in the city of Philadelphia. The 
tracts and notices on 


7 


te of a new Sabbath-school were 


& building which. had been used 
ufact of = was ob- 
e 


~ wa yself, repaired to th 
myself, to the 
We found seventy-five children as- 
with smiling faces, anxiously wait- 
who had invited them to come, 
thout seats of any kind, on a very 
in a very close room, with but lit- 
we had to exercise our inge- 
seats for the little ones, so 
kind of order might be brought 
few chairs were brought by some 
“i boys, and a number of boards aad 
icks obtained, with the use of which near 
ene hundred children were seated. The 
shoo! was then called to called to order by 
‘the general superintendent, small hymn 
books distributed, a hymn sung, prayer of- 
fered, and the children addressed. After this 
names were recorded, and another ad- 
given by myself; and at the close, a 
of the Sunday- School Banner given to 
child, who was informed that we would 
meet again next Sabbath. We separated, 
having been delighted to be in the company 
little ones, many of whom had never 
attended Sunday-school before. The sight of 
we hundred —_ two children in this build- 
was one t encouragement. 

After the Sabbath it was ascertained that 
we could not have the building again, in con- 
sequence of its having been sold, and brother T, 
went in search of another place. After con- 
siderable exertion he obtained the use of a 
large wash-hous:, and informed some of the 
boys and girls of the charge. They tele- 
graphed to the others in the neighborhood 
where the next meeting would be held. On 
the following Sabbath, being a cloudy day, 
brother T. and myself visited the place, and 
to our surprise we found the shanty filled with 
smiling faces waiting to receive us. While in 
this humble building, I almost fancied myself 
in an old log cabin in the far distant west. 
After singing and prayer, we made addresses 
and sung for over an hour, when we informed 
the children that we could not tell where the 
next meeting would be held, but information 
would be given to some of the children before 
the next Sabbath. No rcom having been ob- 
tained, application was made for the use of a 
shed, and it was granted, and on the next 
Sabbath the school assembled under the 
shed. There were over one hundred children 

t,who were divided into classes, and 
their names recorded in the class books. 

As the school was now given into my charge, 
Iwent forward in the work with but very 
few teachers. Some few of the boys mani- 
festing a disposition to be unruly, and ven- 
turing on forbidden ground, we drew the line 
a little too tight for them, and they left us, so 
that we had peace. Having no other assist- 
ance than one brother and his wife, I did 
the best I could. 

Iamvery much surprised that so few mem- 
bers of our churches manifest so little inte- 
rest in behalf of the neglected children all 
around us. How strange that they can look 
atthe thirty th d neglected children in 
our city without feeling a willingness to 
make some sacrifice, in order to bring them 
under the influence of the Sunday-school. 
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For the Sanday-Sehool Times. 
TACT, 


AOT consists in so quickly adapting our- 
T selyes to changing circumstances, that we 
are enabled to say and to do the fittest thing at 
the proper time, and that with an animation 
and grace of manner, @ certain life and ear- 
nestness, which previous knowledge and pre- 
paration could not have given. It seems to 
arise from confi lence in one’s self, inducing 
such perfect self-possession that even acci- 
deuts so embarrassing that ordinary mortals 
are silenced and powerless, only tend to ad- 
vance the interests of the happy possessor of 
this uliar power. 

A Tad in one of our public schools, one of 
green Erin's quick-witted sons, was called 
upon to speak at one of the examinations. 
To make his speech more effective, he had 
committed it to memory,.and with an air of 
great independence, he bowed to the audi- 
ence, and, in tones of embryo manliness, pro- 
ceeded with his well prepared task. For a 
time all went well; but presently his brow 
grew clouded, silence fell upon his lips; for 
an instant, be strove to recall the vanishing 
thought, then finding it in vain, with a genu- 
ton Sirte-awakéding twinkle of the eye, said, 
“ Well, I’ve got it in my pocket, if I haven’t in 
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‘the truth-laden vessel. 


OUT OF MY REACH. 


FEW months I happened to meet a 

x friend whom Thad not seen for some 
time. Sooners 0° tran Ra rt 
pretty lookin us, ng as she 
did so. “An my friend, “ there goes 
Sophy, for whom once I hoped so much ; but 
it is all over now.” “Ob, do not say so,” I 
ied; “never j 





my reach now.” 
of my reach ;”—the feeling is proba- 
bly more Common than the expression of it. 
How often has its influence depressed our 
spirits, as one after another whom we have 
taught and guided, are removed by circum- 
stances far from us. How will they stand, 
we are ne to think, without our watchful 
care? who shall carry on the work of which 
we hoped the foundation had been laid by us? 
Yet, if we ze the thought, to what 
does it amount? “Out of my reach,” and 
therefore in danger. Where, then, is our 
faith in God’s word ?—where our trust in his 
faithfalness?—where our confidence in his 
love? Is his arm shorténed that it cannot 
save, yea, even to the uttermost? Is not his 
eye ever following his sheep through all their 
wanderings in this evil world? Will he not 
send Wy whom he will, and bring his banished 
ho 


me 

“Out of my reach;’—what then? Are 
they out of the reach of conscience, enlight- 
ened by oa ea teaching, and many ear- 
nest ap Are they out of the reach of 
memory, with its wondrous power of recall- 
ing past, and especially early instruction? 
Are ag | out of the reach of God’s word, 
which is still quick and powerful? or of 
God's Spirit, whose work is sovereign aud 
free? 


“Out of my reach ;”—-but is it so? Granted 
that the providence of God or their own im- 
patience of restraint has removed one and 
avother from my personal influence, yet while 
I can take them in faith and prayer, and lay 
them at the feet of Jesus, they are not, they 
cannot be out of my reach. ‘The shortest 
way to any heart is round by heaven ;” and 
I can girdle them about with invisible, 
but not the less real bonds of love, as long 
as I can “pray without ceasing” for the 
wayward and the wanderer. Nor does in- 
fluence cease with its immediate exercise. 
“T should have done so and so more than 
once,” wrote a young person whose residence 
was then many miles away from her friend, 
“but Iremembered you.” No longer at my 
side, was she out of my reach? Surely not. 
There is a mysterious tie which oftentimes 
binds the most unruly to the friend who has 
sought earnestly their spiritual good, and 
which, once formed, is never altogether torn 
asunder, while life, and love, and memory 
last. 

They may not yield to the entreaties of their 
friend, but they do not forget them; not 
seldom they are the one thread which pre- 
serves them, instrumentally, from perdition. 
They cannot get out of the reach of the tears 
and prayers, the invitations and warnings of 
the faithful taacher; and “after many days,” 
it may be, they return and tell how impos- 
sible they found it to obliterate the impres- 
sions of their childhood. 

A day is coming when those who now sur- 
round us for instruction and for guidance, 
will indeed be out of our reach. Once past 
the narrow stream which divides this world 
from the invisible, and neither tears nor pray- 
ers, teaching nor example, will avail them 
more. Are we praying ‘or them now as we 
shall wish we had prayed them ?—are we teach- 
ing now so that we may be able then, accord- 
ing to our measure, to declare in the spirit of 
the apostle, “I am pure from the blood of 
these children ?”—are we living now so that 
we can bumbly say, “ Be ye followers of me, 
as Tam of Christ?’ Oh, what must be the 
feelings of the teacher who hears of the death 
of any of his class, and remembers that on 
his or her part they were unwarned, unprayed 
for, unbesought to be reconciled to God.— 
Church of Engiy4 Sunday-School Quarterly. 





Conformity to Christ in Suffering. 


(ge youngest ey oe of Lady q 
twelve years old, had been for three years 
suffering from a complaint in her knee. At 
length, the su n who attended her was of 
opinion that nothing but taking the limb off 
would save her life. Three days passed, after 
he had come to this conclusion, before he 
could summon resolution enough to inform 
Lady of his opinion; and when he at 
length had done so, he said that he could not 
undertake to tell the child herself. 

‘* Leave that to me,” said the mother; and 
she very soon entered upon the painful task 
of telling the little girl what the surgeon had 
said. After stating to her the fact that it was 
believed that nothing but taking off the leg 
could save her life, thinking that the fear of 
death might lead her to consent more readily 
to the sad operation, La said, “ And 
now, my dear, whieh would you like best—to 
die, or to undergo the operation ?” 

“Qh, mamma,” the child at once replied 
with earnestness, “I would much rather die, 
because I should then be so happy ; but then 
God does net call for my life, but for my limd; 
and if were to choose to die rather than to have 
it taken off, it would be doing my wil/, and 
not God's will, and I could not expect him to 
be with me. I do not expect you to be with 
me at the time, mamma, because I know how 
how painfal it would be to you. I hope you 
will be a great way off; but if the house- 
keeper could I should be glad. If you think 
. would hurt Aer, however, I will do witavat 

er.” 

She expressed herself satisfied that Thurs- 
day in Passion Week was the time fixed on 
for the operation, and said it would remind 
her of being conformed, in a measure, to her 
Saviour, in his sufferings. “ And who knows,” 
she said, “but I may be of some use to Mr, 
——, the surgeon, if I can glorify God by 
patience.” 

When the time arrived, Lady went to 
wait in the room under that in which the child 
was, and after some time she heard one loud 
scream. She concluded the operation had 
begun; but it was over; and that one scream 
was the only complaint the little sufferer 
uttered. 

When all was over, the surgeon told her 
how he had been surprised by her fortitude, 
and said something about her “good sense.” 

“Qh, no,” said the little girl; “it was not 
that, I was not so patient as I might have 
been, or I should not have cried out at all, 
Bat I will tell you what it was made me be- 
have as well as I did: it was two verses in 
the Bible: ‘Through much tribulation, we 
must enter the kingdom of Heaven; and, ‘If 
we suffer, we shall also reign with him.’ I 
thought of these, snd that helped me to bear 
the pain.” 

At the beginning of ber illness she had been 
impatient under the confinement and restraint 
it laid upon her; but now she said, “ Mamma, 
I could not have borne this twe!ve months 
ago. Do you know howl became more ps- 














of a work till the 





to teach me. I thought of this 
and prayed that God would help me to bear, 


it; and you see he ” 

This Christian ’s choice would have 
been to die. God let her have her choice, 
for she died the following year.—Znglish 


Magazine. 


YOUTHS DEPARTMENT. 


For the Sunday-School Times. 

The Cat’s Eye—A True Story. 

MID-DAY wind was blowing over the droor- 

ing meadows. The July crickets sang their 
merry deafening song amongst the oaks. The 
perpendicular shadow of the trees rounded itself 
more and mere, and it was twelve by all the 
clocks in the village. 

In the pretty gardens that framed each house 
with a garland of buds and blossoms, the plants 
wore that look of fatigue and weariness which 
even plants can have when they are thirsty, and 
long for the cool of the evening. Clusters of 
plump, half-opened blush roses hung heavily 
down, and between their odor-laden leaves one 
could almost see the vibrations of the burning air 
which withered them alas! too soon. And if 
the flapping of wings was heard, it was not over- 
head, nor of birds darting towards the clouds, but 
only that of some lazy, sleepy chickens, half-in- 
clined not to venture atall on a search for grain. 
It is not to be wondered then, that at such an op- 
pressive hour every blind should have been 
closed, and that all the streets should have been 
quiet and deserted. Men and beasts needed rest. 
Yet some people were about and busy for all that. 
One of them was a little girl whom I knew when 
tayself a child. Her name was Violet; and it 
fitted her exactly, for she looked more like a 
flower than like anything else. 

Violet had several brothers and sisters whom 
she loved very, very much. Indeed all her child- 
love was spent in her family. She did not care 
for outside friends, having never been to school, 
Both her parents were pious and God-fearing peo- 
ple. Their first care and their uppermost wishes 
were that they might train their children “in the 
way they should go.” How far they succeeded 
in that noblest of Christian ambition remains yet 
to be seen; for, with the exception of one dear boy 
whom the Saviour folded away from sin by calling 
him home, the family still remains an unbroken 
number. 

Violet was a great favorite everywhere. Not 
only was she petted by her parents, but the ser- 
vants loved her also, and jealously tried to shelter 
her from all such rebukes or reprimands which 
must fall on children’s way. Even the old dog 
seemed to have a partiality for the rosy-red, blue- 
eyed darling; and whenever he had a chance to 
come into the room, he laid himself down and 
snoozed at her feet. 

On Sundays, when Violet accompanied her 
mother to church, or in advance of the family 
went there to arrange herself comfortably in the 
family pew, she was sure to be surrounded by 
half a dozen old women, who all watched with 
touching interest the rapid growth of the child, 
and surely did not fail to consecrate it by the 
earnest prayer of their loving hearts for a bene- 
diction upon her. Thus Violet grew up, and, on 
that sultry day when the whole creation stood 
panting for some refreshing and reviving shower, 
that did not come, she was six years old. It is 
not too young to be good. Not from habit 
merely, or from a sort of lazy, unconscious acqui- 
escence of the will, but good from that goodness 
which never can come down into the heart of a 
child and settle there as a powerful lever, except 
as an answer of earnest prayer to God. 

When at home, Violet always sat in a low chair 
by her mother during prayers. It was customary 
for her older brothers and sisters to write an ana- 
lysis every Sunday of the morning’s Bible lesson, 
or of the afternoon’s sermon. Their father had 
trained them to that best of Sunday employ- 
ment; Violet, however, was too little to do like- 
wise. Yet, as she liked to render herself useful, 
she would on such occasions sit by one of the 
writers and find out for them some texts of the 
Scriptures. She had been shown how to do it 
easily with a reference Bible. 

Ove bright Monday morning her mother told 
her that she had received an invitation for her to 
go and spend two weeks at her grandmother's. 
Nothing could have been a greater treat to Violet, 
who doted on her aged relative. She ran to her 
room, chose out of her drawer her favorite doll, 
with its wardrobe, took from a shelf a little 
work-box she had received at the last Christmas, 
and whose possession made her feel as rich asa 
queen, then she went to her father’s study, 
knocked very gently at the door, and when in the 
room, begged for some note-paper, a few quills, 
apd a pencil, with some many-colored wafers. She 
did not dare to ask for one of the bright red sticks 
of sealing-wax which looked so beautiful on the 
desk—and, as for envelopes, they seemed to be a 
luxury which* could not possibly be owned by a 
little girl. With her tiny package of treasures 
she felt perfectly happy. Soon after, she was roll- 
ing away in the carriage on her way to Beller ive. 
That was the village where her grandmother 
lived. Oh! how delighted she was with her ride. 
Every new turn of the wheel placed under her 
eyes some lovely things to admire. The blue 
irises lifted proudly their showy heads from the 
brook on the side of the road, and butterflies 
lighted on them, looking well pleased with their 
fragrant restiag-place. 

That evening Violet was walking with her dear 
grandmother around the garden, examining the 
new, fine roses, and the beds of gilly- flowers. It 
was only a few days after that, on that hot after- 
noon which I mentioned, Violet was going about 
the house, while her grandmother and the old 
servant were both taking a nap. Jt’s true she 
had laid om her bed for a moment, but sleep 
would not come. Pictures passed before her eyes 
—not pictures of fields and mountains, however, 
but what do you think? Pictures of six jars 
filled with red, delicious, tempting, raspberry 
jnom! That of all preserves she liked most. She 
had seen them arranged in a row on the side- 
board in the dining-room. She thought how ex- 
quisite it would taste, if only she dared take 
some. But her grandmother, if she knew it, could 
never forget such an indiscretion. 

Violet carefully stole down stairs; then she 
went through the kitchen and found herself right 
before the object which tempted her. She had 
stifled the little voice called conscience, although 
it had spoken loudly to her—and now she tarned 
her head towards the door and stood breathlessly 
to catch the slightest sound. But she heard no- 
thing—all was quiet. At that moment she 
plunged her tiny finger deep into one of the jars, 
and was in the very act of lifting it to her lips, 
when sho saw two great, staring, yellow eyes fixed 
intently upon her. It was the cat, which had 
been sleeping in the grandmother’s chair, and which 
Violet had not before perceived. 

The suddenness of that stare startled her con- 
science again. She could not endure to be seen 
stealing, even by the cat, Ashamed, she hastily 
replaced the precious preserve, and hurried from 
the room. But all through that day she felt 
those big eyes upon ber, and she could not endure 
to meet the cat. 

Violet never forgot that. How much better it 
would havo been for the poor little girl, however, 
| if she had remembered that “the eye of the Lord 
is in every place, beholding the evil and tle 
good.” Children, forget not that his eyeis always 
fixed upon you. Lent. 
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18 A UNION OF INDIVIDUALS, 
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THE WORLD, 
AN INDEPENDENT MORNING NEWSPAPER, 


In which will be found the Latest Intelligence 
upon Matters of Public Interest from every 
Quarter of the Globe. 


This intelligence is furnished, in some measure 
at least, > rennyae aired sweated and ably 
d d; but Tus Wort originates in the widely 








ALL LIKE IT. 
THE BEST!! 
‘©Worth More than all Others.’’ 


BRADBURY’S ORIOLA: a Comptere Hymn AND Tons 
Boox ror SapeatH-Renoois. Fortieth thousand. 256 
pp. 16 mo. Price 3714 cts. 

This book is universally approved, and is very popular 
with all who have ased it, so far as the publishers have 
been able to ascertain. A new index of about 150 Hymna, 
adapted to prayer and conference meetings, was kindly 
ame RY Rev. 8. J. Humphrey, of Newark, and is 
now prin in all editions of the book. Churches, as 
well as Sabbath-schouls, will find the book admirably 
fitted for the services indicated. 


BRADBURY’S ORIO.—The Hymns separately. 262 
pages, 32 mo. Price 1214 cts. 

“OrroLa” mailed for examination to any part of the 
United States for twelve letter stamps; and five letter 
stamps for “ Orio.” 


MOORE, WILSTACH, KEYS & CO., 
nati. 
IVINSON, PHINNEY & Co., 


Publishers, New York. 
#@> For sale by Booksellers generally. 
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y of Sunday- 
School Union has been Removep from No. 375 Broad- 
way, to 
No. 599 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
THE HOTEL. 





A fall assortment of Sunday-school Books always on 
hand, at the lowest prices. G. 8. SCOFI le 
599 Broadway, N. Y. 





EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 
THE ANNIVERSARY AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BOOK, No. 6, is now ready. It contains ro ned pages 
of tunes and hymns, mostly new. is has a su- 
perior collection of choice tunes newly arranged and 
composed, and a large number of excellent Hymns, writ- 
ten expressly fur this work, which are well adapted for 
Sunday-schools, revival meetings, anniversaries, Christma 
festivals, concerts, pic-nics, temperance meetings, boys’ 
and girls’ meetings, excursions, &c., carefully oad slmely 
arranged as solos, duetts, quartettes, semi choruses and 
choruses, avd for piano or melodeon. Price 8 cents. 
Postage lcent. $5 per hundred. oF issued by 
HORACE WATERS, Agent, 


augll-3t 333 Broadway, N. Y. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 


A NEW AND CHOICE COLLECTION 


or 


HYMNS, 

DESIGNED FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
AND 
PREPARED BY A COMMITTEB 
or 
Pastors and Superintendents. 

IN 
New York. 

Price $10.00 per Hundred. 

The American Sunday-School Unien, 
1122 CuestNut Srreer, PaILADELPHIA. 


599 Broadway, New Yosk. 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 





EB. S. GERMAN. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKSTORE, 
‘TRACT, SUNDAY-SCHOOL and BIBLE DEPOSITORY 

Szconp anove Cuxstyut St. HARRISBURG, Pa. 
Subscriptions taken for the “Sunday-School Times,” 
and other Sunday-school papers. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


PENNY QUESTION BOOK, 


FOR VERY 
LITTLE CHILDREN, 
TO HELP 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS OF INFAN'BS, 


16 pp., 32mo. 

This little manual is designed to embrace all the items 
of the Apostie’s creed, in language as simple and as nearly 
scriptural as possible. 
4&@ It bas secured the unqualified approbation of some 
of the most judicious parents and teachers, 

Ap Guo Senntved copies enn bo cont by mail for $1 20 
rem. 





BOSTON DEPOSITORY 


OF THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 141 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


This ig the only depository of the American Sunday- 
School Union in New England. The book trade, Sunday- 
schools, and the public generally, supplied with all pu 
lications, including periodicals, on the same terms as at 
Philadelphia. N. P. KEMP, 
Treasurer for New England. 


ROSA; 


OR, THE PARISIAN GIRL. 


‘ @With illustrations.) 





A k for the Sunday-school, or the family 
From the French of Madame de Pressensé, (wite of the 
Rev, Ed. Pressense, of Paric)—translated by a corres 
pondent of the Sunday-School Times, Now ready. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
myl2-tf Franklin Square, New York. 


SMALL LIBRARIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
Published by 
The American Sunday-School Union. 


INFANT LIBRARY. Nos. 1, 2, 8,4, and 8. In pack- 
ages of 12 books each. Price 6 cents, 

INFANT LIBKARY. Nos. 6, 6,7. 9, 10,11, and 12. In 
packages of 12 books each. Price 12 cents. 

NEW [NPANT SCRIPTURE LIBRARY. Nos. land 

In packages of 10 bouks each. Price 5 cents. 

PICTURE STORIES FOR BOYS. 
taining 10 different books. Price 5 cents. 

PICTURE STORIES FOR GIRLS. In a package con- 
taining 10 different books, Price 5 cents. 

THE YOUTH'’S LIBRARY. Nos. 1 and 2. Kach 
package contains 12 different books, limo. size, paper 
covers and fine eugravings. Price 26 cents. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SOUL. Containing 6 different 
books in a package Price 5 cents. 

LIBRARY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Containing Bible 
Stories, parts land 2. Fanny and her Brothers, My 
Little Library. Stories for Boys and Stories for Girls. 
Bonud in cloth, and done up in aneat case. Price 90 
cents. For sale by 

THR AMKRICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia. 








24.—To and circulate moral and religious publ | vee int feeling that the time has come for living 
and Boristianity to assert itself in secular journalism more 
Sp b in their operations bay thelr positively than it has yet done, and willderive its dis- 
py ee kept the tinctive character mainly, though by no means solely, 
speantny money | trom its adaptation to this acknowledged want. Neither 
— » Department on business | assuming fel pera | to <- a tor! of religious 4 
trine, it i} fi na judg upon the 
ee eee tas beekterian ct tee melee *Sitaire of fife, the authority and efficacy of 

psy, principles, Its capital has supplied b 
Society does not make safficient ite pub- members of various religious denominations, and it will 
lications to create a revenue for = work. | 40 its work, without bias, on the common ground of the 

Contributions for this work are They | Steat primal Christian truths. 
may be sent to the Tux Word will aim to be the first newspaper in the 
Treasurer of the American Sunday-School Union, land in t to all ebjects which truly belong to the 
1122 Chestnut Philadetphia, nce of a secular —_ _ ne m peeps rea 
Depositorice. index— the wordin no 

Or they may be left at either of the its true ng ved pg bey 


sense, but applying it to all the religious, m 

po! itical . ahaa ont industrial workings that make up 
the mighty life of this nineteenth ar: It will spare 
no pains or expense to obtain and publish, at the earliest 
moment, AUTHENTIC news in every department of human 


——__________] 


FROM THE PRESS 
OF THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


Saturday, July 14th. 


THE TWO LITTLE ORIOLES; or, Music in 
the Heart, and how to wake it. ,e 
: 7 fi 0 = © it. 18mo, civth, with 
The title indicates the design and character 
lume, and they are both well sustained in the » trong ~‘ 


Saturday, July “th. 


WHAT THE TREES TAUGHT THE LIT- 
TLE GIKL. 18mov., clotu, with trontispiece and om- 
graved title-page. Price 12 cts. 

There is a voice in all the works of creation and the 
events of Providence, which those who listen can always 
hear. In this little volume many profitable thoughts 
are presented which were suggested by scones in Mr, 
Carter’s orchard, 


Saturday, June 30th, 


LITTLE MARY'S THREE HOMES. 18mo., 
Cloth, with beautitul frontispiece und eugraved tithe. 
page—12 cents. 

A pleasant and instructive story, setting forth to the 





activity ; and it will employ the best ability pr bl 
to give such intelligence its right interpretation and ap- 
plicati Its correspond both foreign and domes- 
tic, will be on an unusually ample scale, and will cume 
from residents of the highest intelligence and entirely 
responsible character. Determined thus to excel in the 
breadth and variety of its early information, it wiil never- 
theless refuse to pander to corrupt tastes, and will rigo- 
rously exclude everything unfit to be read in pure 
household. Ee 





Its ComMERCIAL and FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT will be 
conducted by men of large experience and ability,and it 
will aim, by fulness of marine and commercial intelli- 
gence, as well as by strict impartiality and honesty in 
dealing with financial questions, to be an adequate and 
trustworthy source of information for the Merchant, 
the Banker, the Tradesman, and the Manufacturer. 
AGRICULTURE and all the great branches of MEcHANICAL 
InpustRyY will receive due attention. 

In Literature, Scirnce, and Art, and all that con- 
cerns mental prowress and culture, this journal will spe- 
cially endeavor to excel. It will aim constantly to pro- 
mote the interests of Education in all its grades, and will 
give early and close jon to New Publicati In- 
ventions, Discoveries, and Works of Art. Its criticisms 
will be prepared with particular care, and it will faith- 
fully expose infidelity and i lity wh lurking 

ublications of the day 


in current e 
LITT ae Wort will afford early and fall in- 
It will discuss all political topics with free- 
dom, and it will never lend itself to party service. Every 

rty has its good and bad points, commits its goed 
Coa ete, makes its and bad nominations ;—this 
per will discriminate between these with the strictest 
mpartiality, measuring by no other standard than that 
of virtue and the public good without distinc'ion of par- 
ties or persons. It will keep true to the doctrine of the 
Fathers of the Republic, that slavery is a moral, social, 
and political evil; yet, withal, one that can be safely 
and effectually treared only by those who have a legis- 
lative and legal jurisdiction over it. Recognizing the 
duty of both the Federal Government and the States to 
keep strictly to their own respective constitutional 
spheres, this paper will oppose, on the one hand, any 
action by the Federal Guvernment towards planting 
Slavery where it does not exist; and, on the other 
hand, any action by the Federal Government, or by the 
non-slaveholding States, towards uprooting the institu- 
tion where it does exist. While it will entertain no fear 
for, and listen to no threats against the Union, it will 
ever be thoroughly national in its tone, ever on the side 
of the Constitution and the laws, and, by just statement 
and calm appeal, will seek to allay the sectional discord 
which designing and hot-hea‘ed partisans labor to ex- 
ci'e. Inits treatment of all subjects of every nature 
it will avoid bitterness. While earnest for right and 
unshrinking in rebuke, it will be courteous and genial, 
always mindful that violence is almost sure to work 
more harm than good to truth. 


THE DAILY WORLD, 


Morning and Afternoon Editions, will be printed on an 
imperial quarto sheet, larger than that of any of the 
nesent New York two-cent dailies. It will give the 
atest telegraphic and other News up to the very point 
of going to press, and will completely exhibit the last 
yhase of all the Markets that concern either the Capita- 
ist, the Merchant, the Mechanic, or the Farmer. In 
quality of paper, clearness of type, and general attrae- 
tiveness of appearance, it will surpass any journal ever 
yet issued from an American press. Its price will be 
Oye Cent per copy; or, when sent by mail, FOUR DOL- 
LARS a-year. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD 


will be published every Tuesday and Friday, and will 
embrace all the more important matter of the daily edi- 
tions, with the latest markets. No semi-weekly in this 
country will compare with itin range of topic and va- 
riety of information; and, being perfectly free from 
everything offensive to a pure taste, it will be pre- 
eminently valuable as a family newspaper. 

Terms :—Tueree DoLaRs a year; two copies, to one 
address, Five Dotiars; five copies, ditto, Eugvex Dov- 
LARS; ten copies, ditto, Twenty DouLars. 

THE WEEKLY WORLD 

will contain all the matter of the Daily, of most interest 
in the country. Like the Semi-Weekly, it will give spe- 
cial attention to its Agricultural and Horticultural, and 
Mechani rtments. Its Provision Market and 
other Market Keports will be prepared with the great- 
est care. There is not a farm in the country to which it 
would not prove a profitable visitor. 

Terms :—Two ars @ year; four copies, to one ad- 
dress, Five Dottars; ten copies, ditto, Ten DoLLars ; 
twenty-five copies Twenty Dottars. An extra copy will 
be sent to every person forming a club of twenty five 
weekly subscribers; and for a club of fifty weekly sub- 
scribers, a copy of the Daily will be sent for one year. 

Special editions of Taz Wor.p will be prepared for 
California and Europe. 

For all of the issues cash in advance must invariabl 
be paid. Specimen copies sent to any person on cool 
cation. 

Considering both the multitude and the character of the 
readers for whom it will have specia) attractions, Tug 
Worn will present peculiar advantage as an advertising 
medium, for which liberal terms will be made. 


Address, “THE WORLD,” NEW YORK, 
augl8 3t 35 Park Row. 














JUST PUBLISHED, 
NEW STORY BOOKS 


FOR 


ee. 


Series 1. 
Containing: 

Story of a Dewdrop. 

Heels and Toes too. 

The Little Flower Gatherer. 

Three Handfuls of Grain. 

James Ferguson; or, What Trying Will Do. 

The Rainy Day; or, Be Your Own Kate. 
Series 2. 

Dialogue Between the Body and Soul. 

The Four Scholars; or, the Parable of the Sower Ap- 

Remorse. 

The Wonderful Machine. 

The Fault Cured. 

Story of the Old Man and His Four Servante. 
Series 3. 

What the Wind Says. 

“Miss Why.” 

Turning Aside. 

Butterfly and the Caterpillar. 

Little Girl] Who Made Excuses. 

Two Journeys. 


The Hard Lesson. 
Sarah Seymour's Punishment; or, the Danger of 
with Truth. 

Meddlesome Frank. 

Little Things not to be Despised. 

George Ellis’ First Day at School. 

Mischief; or, Harry and Lozzie. 

Done up tn packages of twelve books each, with a neat 
wrapper. Price 12 cents per package. 

Published and for sale by 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 

1122 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
699 Broadway, New York. 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOCKS. 
ROBERT 8S. DAVIS, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
NO. 98 WOOD STREET, 


Pittsburg, Pa., 
Keeps constantly on hand the Publications of 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 
MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, BOSTON. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
HENRY HOYT, A. D. F. RANDOLPH, AND OTHER 
LEADING HOUSES. 
Particular attention given to the selection of Sabbath- 
School Books. Orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Fyie-te 


Series 4. 








ESTERN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.—THE 
attention of Pasters and Superintendents is in- 
vited to the extensive stock of Books for sale at the 
SABBATH-SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
91 RANDULPH 8T., CHICAGO, 
Embracing the publications of— 
CAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNTON, 
MASS. SABBATH-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
REFORM TRACT AND BOOK SOCIETY, 
EVANGELICAL KNOWLEDGE SOCIKTY, 
PRESBYTERIAN PUB. COMMITTEE. 
CARTER & BROS., THOS. NELSON & SON, RAN- 
DOLPHL HOYT, ac. 


iahed 








on appli v7 
WILLIAM TOMLINSON, 
91 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


sion of quite young children several important 
truths of religion," d ar 


Saturday, June 23d. 


REST FOR THE WEARY; Or, the Story of 
Hannah Lee. 18mo. cio, with uamercus illustre,- 
tions. 35 cents. 


Asan example of the power of true faith, and of the 
advantages of a patient continaance in well doing, this 
volume will be found eminently useful. 

Saturday, June 16th, 

LITTLE ERNEST; Or, the Land Beyend the 
River, 18m. cloth, with frontispivce and engraved 
title-page. Price 12 cents, 

Quite a successful attempt to divest the minds of 


children of wrong impressions respecting death and the 
unseen world to which it intreduces us. 


Saturday, June 9th, 


THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, from this 
world to that which w to come, Delivered ander the 
similitude of a Dream, By Joho Bunyan. 358 pages, 
12mo. cloth, with thirteen full page illustrations. Price 
75 cte. 

The text of this edition of Bunyan is copied from the 
(London) Religious Tract Society's edition, of which it is 
said that “ great ns were taken in collating it with 
other copies in o to render It a correct reprint of the 
original work.” 


Saturday, June 2nd. 
CURIOUS EVES. 18mo. cloth, with original 
frontispiece aud eng d title page. Price 12 cts. 





An entertaining story to set forth the importance of 
not allewing the “ desire of the eyes” to mislead us. 


Saturday, May 26th, 


PALISSY, THE HUGUENOT POTTER. A True 

Tale. l6mo, cloth, illustrated. Price 60 cis. 

“This tale of the olden time in Franc is fall of thrill- 
ing interest, and that not of fiction but of fact. The sab- 
ject of it was a hero of the Reformation, known as a curi- 
ous artist ng rare genius, but whose name is 
written far above those possessing mere earthly fame. 
There is a charm about these French Christian heroes 
which seems peculiar to themselves.” 


Saturday, May 19th. 


MIRIAM’S REWARD, ree 1*me. Cloth, 
with orginal frontisp au M4 i title-page. 





A very impressive story to illustrate the wisdom of 
“ keeping a conscience void of offeuce.” 


Saturday, May 12th. 


THE WORD OF LIFE. By W. B. Mackenzie. 
l6mo. cluth. Price 40 cts. 

We can confidently commend this volume to all classes 
of readers who desire to know their duty, and to be di- 
rected and quickened in the discharge of it. Every page 
brings to view important principles, which are explained 
and enforced with t earnestness and fidelity. It has 
only its intrinsic excellence to secure for it the attention 
it deserves,—but no one who reads it will delay to speak 
of it to another, and so it may find its way into a wide 
sphere of influence. 

“This is one of the most admirable works recently pub- 
lished by the American Saunday-School Union. The author 

W. B. Mackenzie of C t Park, Isling but 
the truths he presents are equally important and timely 
on beth sides of the Atlantic. The successive chapters of 
the work consider ‘the Word of Life’ held forth to coun- 
sel parents, to guide children, held forth by the Chris 
tian, held forth towards the ae year, held forth in 
waiting on God, held forth in application to the use 
wealth, to caution sinners, to guide to Christ, to strengthen 
the Christian, to keep him from the evils of the world, &. 
The work is characterized by earnest thought, fervent 
appeal, and a vigorous style.” 


Saturday, May 5th. 
FAITHFUL RUTH. A Story of Bethlehem. 1gmo 
Cloth—t ifully ill a. Beles 35 een. 








Saturday, April 28th. 

MADDIE AND LOLLY. 15me., Cloth, with 
origiual frontispiece and engraved title-page. Price 
12 cents. 

This is a sequel to the story of Little Alice’s Palace, and 

answers questions that have puzzled many on ype a 

and statesmen in a way that a very little c! can un- 


Saturday, April 21st. 


GLEANINGS FROM GOSPEL STORY; OR, 
New Testament var:atives t d and illustrated 
With a Preface by Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, M. A. 18mo. 
cloth, illustrated. Price 30 cts. 


Twelve leading incidents of the angelical narratives 
are here presented in relief, and the object of the author 
is to make them more impressive by connecting them 
pe ages J with the personal history of our Saviour during 
his earthly ministry. It is to be regretted that books 
which derive much of their intorest from their thorough- 
ly evangelical character, and which are fitted to improve 
both mind and heart, should find so little favor amo 
parents and teachers. It may be feared that a vi 

taste already prevails in this matter, and that correo 
tives, if much longer delayed, will come too late. These 
“Gleanings” i a@ very readable volume for 


Saturday, April 14th. 


LITTLE ALLICE’S PALACE; OR, THE SUN-~ 
NY HRAKT. 18mo, cloth, witt au original fronus 
piece and engraved title. Price 12 cents. 

A very ingenious and entertaining narrative to show 
how we can get sunshine into our hearts and houses. 


Saturday, April 7th. 


THE LAST SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON RE-~ 
MEMBLKED; OK, THE STORY OF HAnnisT KUB- 
SELL. 18mo. cloth, price 35 cents. 

If we could insure the reading of this interesting nar- 
rative by fifty thousand of the girls between ten and 
fifteen years of age, who are at this time in attendance 
on Sunday-schools in the United States, we should feel 
as if the peace and prosperity of many a household in 
the coming generation (if not in the present) would be 

tly promoted. The principles that should govera us 

a the affairs of life are not affected by differences in 

outward relations, The spirit of truthfulness, fidelity 

and gentleness which are so commendable in a girl at 
service are not less desirable in her employer’s daughter. 

The above are beautifully and strongly bound, in 
extra muslin. Many of them are elegantly illustrated. 
They may be obtained at the Depositories of the Society’s- 

blications, and from booksellers g lly. Full cate 
lognes of the Society’s Publications, also samples of ite 

Periodicals will be sent, on application, free of charge. 

To those not living within reach of a bookseller, any 
book on the Catalogue will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid. on receipt of the published pice. 

Apply to 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
No. 1122 Cuestnur Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK DEPOSITORY, 

No. 599 Broapway, 

BOSTON, 141 Wasaineton Sreasr. 











young or old. 











TO BE PUBLISHED, 


BY THE 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
LITTLE MAY; 


R, 
OF WHAT USE AM IP 
By rae Avuruor or “ Rosa’s Cuttpsoop.” 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNER, 
A Weekly Paper for Children, 


Filled with the choicest matter, and illustrated with 
numerous elegant wood engravings. 

The Banner may be had also MonTHLy, Szmi-MonTHLY, 

or THREE Times 4 Montu, at the option of the subscriber. 


Prices at the Depositories. 


Semi- timesa 
Monthly. Monthly. month. Weekly. 
10 Copies, per year, 65 $1.30 $1.95 $2.60 
25 Copies, per year, $1.50 $3.00 $4.50 $6.00 
50 Copies, per year, $2.75 $5.50 $8.25 $11.00 
75 Copies, per year, $4.00 $8.00 $12.00 $16.00 
100 Copies, per year, $5.00 $10.00 $15.00 $20: 


Prices when sent by mail with the postage prepaid. 


Three 

Semi- times a 
Monthly. Monthly. month. Weekly. 
15 Copies, per year, $1.50 $3.00 $4.50 $6.00 
25 Copies, per year, $2.25 $1.50 $6 $0.00 
50 Copies, per year, $4.25 $8.50 = $12.75 $17 ow 
75 Copies, per year, $525 $12.50 $18 75 $2500 
100 Copies, per year, $8.00 $16.00 $24.00 $82.00 


Single Sabscribers- 


The price for the Weekly Banner to single subscribers 
is 50 cents a year. It is delivered at this rate to sub- 


scribers at their residences in Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. No single sub-cribers are received for the 
Banner, except in its weekly form. 

Published by the Am. 8. 8, Union, 1122 Chestnut St. 





Payment invariably in advance. 
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